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CRISIS  IN  SUDAN 


TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  on  African  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD- 
419,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Simon,  Dodd,  Feingold,  and  Jeffords. 

Senator  Slmon.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

We  are  meeting  today  on  the  situation  in  the  Sudan,  where  4 
million  people,  and  some  estimates  are  higher,  are  at  risk  either 
because  of  starvation  or  because  of  the  conflict  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Sudan. 

The  government  there  has  been  a  repressive  government  that 
has  not  been  sensitive  to  the  human  rights  equation.  The  Ambas- 
sador from  the  Sudan  visited  me  this  past  week  and  assured  me 
that  the  government  is  ameliorating  their  position. 

I  hope  that  is  the  case,  and  we  will  look  for  evidence  of  that,  but 
it  is,  today,  probably  the  place  where  more  human  beings  are  im- 
mediately at  risk  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  And  we  want 
to  find  constructive  answers. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  as  my  new  ranking  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee Senator  Jim  Jeffords  of  Vermont.  And,  let  me  add,  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Senator  Kassebaum,  who  has  shown  a  great  interest 
in  Africa  and  has  been  the  ranking  member,  is  going  to  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  have  an  opening  statement,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  working  with  you  here,  and  in  other  matters. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  over  the  18  years  that  we  have  been  together 
in  Congress,  to  have  this  opportunity  to  be  closely  associated  with 
you. 

I  sought  the  ranking  membership  on  the  Africa  subcommittee  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  the  area  where  we  are  going  to 
have  some  of  the  more  difficult  problems  to  deal  with  as  we  move 
into  our  leadership  role  as  the  superpower  and  try  to  create  the 
new  world  order,  as  it  has  been  referred  to. 

And  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  Sudan  is  one  of  those 
areas  which  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  for  us  to  be  able 
to  assist,  through  the  U.N.,  to  find  solutions  to  the  various  prob- 
lems that  are  there. 

(l) 


And  thus,  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this  opportunity  today  to 
be  able  to  discuss  and  to  learn  more  of  the  very  difficult  problems 
that  exist  in  Sudan.  And  they  involve  some  of  the  most  critical 
problems  that  not  only  Africa,  but  also  that  we  will  be  facing  in  the 
whole  area  of  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  and  other  areas.  I  appre- 
ciate the  hearing  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  as  our  first  two 
witnesses  the  Honorable  George  Moose — who  has  been  here  before, 
but  never  in  his  new  official  capacity  as  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. 

So  we  welcome  you  and  James  Kunder,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  for  AID. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  will  hear  from  you  first. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  E.  MOOSE,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Secretary  Moose.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure  to  make  tnis  first  official  appearance  before  the 
committee.  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  you  have  provided  for  us  this 
morning  to  review  the  situation  in  Sudan. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  interest  that  members  of  the 
committee  have  shown  in  the  very  tragic  situation  that  exists,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  resolution  you  have  submitted,  which  has 
been  endorsed  by  Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Jeffords,  and  oth- 
ers. 

We  in  the  administration  value  the  attention  and  your  help  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan  and  in  seek- 
ing new  ways  to  bring  assistance  to  people  who  are  in  desperate 
need  of  it. 

The  Government  of  Sudan  and  the  rebel  factions  need  to  know 
that  the  American  public,  the  American  Congress,  is  concerned 
about  their  behavior  and  that  these  concerns  extend  beyond  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  You  have  helped  to  make  that  clear. 

Sudan  is  and  will  remain  a  major  foreign  policy  challenge  for  the 
administration,  because  America  s  values  do  not  permit  us  to  sit 
idly  by  while  civil  war  rages  and  human  rights  are  systematically 
abused,  humanitarian  suffering  intensifies,  and  serious  concerns 
about  terrorism  and  regional  instability  deepen. 

I  would  like  to  frame  my  remarks  to  you  today  by  first  discussing 
the  peace  negotiations  in  Abuja,  Nigeria,  and  how  they  impact  on 
the  humanitarian  situation  and  our  ability  to  respond  to  it,  and 
then  addressing  our  other  foreign  policy  concerns,  and  finally  re- 
viewing some  of  the  options  for  dealing  with  the  Sudanese  crisis. 

With  regard  to  the  peace  negotiations  in  Abuja,  we  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  Nigerian-sponsored  peace  negotiations  closely  as  these 
negotiations  offer,  we  believe,  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the  hu- 
manitarian tragedy  in  southern  Sudan. 

The  second  round  of  peace  negotiations  between  the  government 
of  Sudan  and  the  Sudanese  People's  Liberation  Army  [SPLA]  re- 
sumed in  Abuja  on  April  26. 

We  have  repeatedly  told  all  sides  that  they  must  bring  a  more 
serious  commitment  to  those  negotiations  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  In  recent  meetings  in  Nairobi,  for  example,  I  empha- 


sized  this  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Dr.  Garang  and  to  the  leaders 
of  the  other  SPLA  factions.  We  have  made  clear  to  all  of  the  parties 
that  we  are  willing  to  facilitate  and  to  participate  in  that  peace 
process  in  any  way  we  can. 

Regarding  the  humanitarian  disaster,  as  you've  heard  in  recent 
press  reports,  southern  Sudan  has  become  one  of  the  world's  worst 
tragic  humanitarian  nightmares.  The  rainy  season  is  beginning  in 
some  parts  of  southern  Sudan,  further  complicating  relief  oper- 
ations. 

You  will  be  receiving  a  much  more  detailed  report  on  the  situa- 
tion, and  on  the  assistance  the  United  States  is  providing  from  Mr. 
Kunder,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  southern  Sudan. 

But  it  is  clear  that  several  hundred  thousand  people  face  death 
from  starvation  and  disease  if  they  do  not  receive  assistance  in  the 
coming  months.  In  at  least  some  areas,  people  are  already  dying 
in  extremely  large  numbers. 

War  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  humanitarian  catastrophe.  De- 
spite the  various  cease-fire  declarations,  intra-SPLA  fighting  has 
flared  up  anew,  once  again  shutting  down  relief  operations  in  a 
number  of  critical  areas. 

These  actions  demonstrate  that  the  leaders  of  the  rebel  factions 
have  little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people.  Because  of 
the  uncertain  security  situation,  some  NGO's  have  been  reluctant 
to  go  back  into  the  country  and  others  are  just  resuming  oper- 
ations, which  remain  very  fragile. 

The  food  pipeline  for  U.S.  Government  programs  is  in  relatively 
good  shape,  but  access  to  affected  populations  will  remain  a  prob- 
lem as  long  as  the  fighting  continues. 

We  have  appealed,  and  continue  to  appeal,  to  all  factions  respon- 
sible for  the  most  recent  upsurge  in  the  fighting  to  end  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  people  caught  in  its  midst. 

With  the  humanitarian  crisis  reaching  new  depths,  I  cannot  em- 
phasize too  strongly  that  relief  organizations  must  be  granted  ac- 
cess not  only  to  southern  Sudan,  but  to  the  area  known  as  the 
transition  zone — south  of  Kordofan,  including  the  Nuba  Mountains, 
and  Bahr  El  Ghazal,  as  well — where  people  are  also  in  urgent 
need.  We  are  prepared  to  examine  any  proposal  that  might  ensure 
the  delivery  of  relief  assistance  to  Sudan. 

Our  Ambassador  to  Khartoum,  Don  Petterson,  recently  traveled 
to  the  south,  along  with  Mr.  Kunder,  and  reiterated  my  message 
to  Dr.  Garang  and  other  representatives  of  SPLA  factions  that  it 
is  imperative  that  all  fighting  end  in  the  south  so  that  urgently 
needed  relief  assistance  can  be  delivered. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  central  issue  of  the  humani- 
tarian crisis  to  touch  on  several  other  issues  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Khartoum  government. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  principal  human  rights 
concerns  with  respect  to  Sudan.  The  forced  removal  of  Khartoum's 
displaced  populations  has  been  a  longstanding  concern,  as  have  the 
forced  relocations  and  systematic  abuses  perpetrated  against  peo- 
ple in  the  Nuba  Mountains. 

Since  November  1992,  thousands  of  these  people  have  fled  a  bru- 
tal government  crackdown  in  the  area.  We  have  recently  received 
credible    reports    that    human    rights    abuses    are    taking    place 


throughout  the  transition  zone,  including  massacres,  kidnapping 
and  forced  labor,  conscription  of  children,  forced  displacement,  and 
Arabization. 

Some  of  the  abuses  may  be  carried  out  by  poorly  controlled  mili- 
tias without  the  approval  of  the  government.  Other  abuses,  how- 
ever, are  occurring  with  a  frequency  and  on  a  scale  that  make  it 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  are  happening  without  the  knowledge 
and  tacit  complicity  of  the  government. 

Arbitrary  detention,  torture,  repression  of  the  press,  and  restric- 
tions on  labor  unions  are  routinely  used  by  the  government  to  sup- 
press dissent. 

As  we  have  consistently  stressed  to  the  government,  its  Islamic 
orientation  is  not  the  issue.  Our  objection,  rather,  is  to  a  state- 
sponsored  effort  to  impose  a  specific  religion  and  religious  law,  and 
to  use  religious  criteria  as  a  standard  for  higher  education  and  gov- 
ernment positions. 

These  policies  result  in  the  violation  of  basic  human  rights. 
There  are  reports  that  Christian  charities,  even  indigenous  ones, 
are  denied  access  to  some  areas  of  the  country,  while  Islamic  char- 
ities operate  freely. 

We  are  especially  disturbed  about  reports  of  pressures  for  conver- 
sion exerted  in  camps  of  the  displaced  in  return  for  food,  clothing, 
and  education  for  destitute  children. 

As  we  have  reported  to  you  before,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  continue 
to  watch  Sudan  closely  in  connection  with  our  worldwide  efforts  to 
combat  terrorism.  Khartoum  harbors  known  terrorists  and  terrorist 
groups,  including  Hizballah,  Hamas,  and  the  Palestinian  Islamic 
Jihad. 

It  maintains  close  ties  to  Libya  and  Iraq,  which  it  tacitly  sup- 
ported during  the  Gulf  war,  and  especially  to  Iran.  We  are  now  re- 
viewing the  situation  closely  and  will  be  making  the  determination 
soon  on  whether  to  designate  Sudan  a  state  sponsor  of  terrorism 
based  on  the  facts  and  on  the  law. 

With  regard  to  our  own  diplomatic  actions,  we  are  also  continu- 
ing to  work,  and  with  some  success,  to  maintain  international  pres- 
sure on  Khartoum  in  order  to  moderate  the  regime's  human  rights 
behavior. 

A  resolution  which  we  sponsored  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
in  December  called  attention  to  Sudan's  human  rights  records  and 
its  unproductive  approach  to  the  humanitarian  needs  of  its  own 
population. 

The  United  States  also  has  successfully  inspired  and  promoted  a 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  resolution  appointing  a  special 
rapporteur  to  examine  alleged  human  rights  abuses  in  Sudan. 

Aside  from  these  efforts  within  the  U.N.  system,  we  have  pur- 
sued bilateral  approaches  to  engage  our  allies,  focusing  inter- 
national concern  on  the  situation  in  Sudan. 

One  focus  of  this  effort  has  been  on  diplomatic  efforts  to  discour- 
age shipments  of  arms  to  Sudan.  For  our  own  part,  we  have  for- 
malized a  policy  of  disapproving  all  license  applications  for  mili- 
tary-related exports  to  Sudan,  and  we  have  urged  our  allies  to  do 
the  same. 

Further,  we  have  urged  our  donor  partners  to  follow  our  lead  in 
suspending  all  nonhumanitarian  development  assistance  to  Sudan. 


There  is  some  indication  these  measures  have  begun  to  bring 
home  to  the  government  in  Khartoum  that  internationally  unac- 
ceptable behavior  has  economic  and  political  consequences.  A  dialog 
with  the  government  on  human  rights  and  other  issues  continues, 
and  we  hope  that  this  dialog  will  encourage  additional  constructive 
moves  by  Khartoum. 

We  have  heard  that  the  government  of  Sudan  has  approved  the 
resumption  of  ICRC  activities  in  the  country.  This  is  very  welcome 
news,  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  increasingly  concerned  that  intra- 
SPLA  fighting  is  becoming  as  much  an  obstacle  to  peace  as  the 
standoffbetween  the  government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA. 

In  order  to  address  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must,  in  concert  with  the  world  community,  find 
ways  to  pressure  all  involved  to  negotiate  seriously.  When  I  was  in 
Europe  last  month,  I  consulted  with  our  allies  on  what  we  can  col- 
lectively do  on  Sudan. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  increased  U.N.  involvement  in 
the  peace  process  and  in  humanitarian  efforts  is  necessary.  Our 
Ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  Madeleine  Albright,  took  the  initiative  in 
New  York  by  going  to  the  PERM-5  to  push  for  a  higher  profile  role 
for  the  U.N.  and  to  galvanize  coordinated  international  action. 

Again,  as  we  continue  to  focus  on  the  situation  in  Sudan,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  committee  can  play  a  critical  role.  Your  resolution 
of  April  3  sends,  I  think,  a  strong  message  to  Khartoum  and  to  the 
other  parties  concerned. 

By  publicly  demonstrating  interest  and  concern,  the  Congress 
can,  I  believe,  continue  to  play  an  important  role.  The  administra- 
tion, and  myself  personally,  look  forward  to  continued  close  contact 
with  the  committee  as  our  Sudan  policy  develops. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Secretary  Moose  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Secretary  Moose 

I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
situation  in  Sudan.  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  interest  members  of  this  com- 
mittee have  shown  in  a  very  tragic  and  difficult  situation,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
resolution  submitted  by  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators  Kassebaum,  Jeffords,  and 
Feingold. 

We  in  the  administration  value  your  help  in  drawing  attention  to  the  humani- 
tarian crisis  in  Sudan  and  in  seeking  new  ways  to  bring  assistance  to  people  who 
are  in  desperate  need  of  it.  The  government  of  Sudan  and  the  rebel  factions  need 
to  know  that  American  concerns  about  their  behavior  extend  beyond  the  executive 
branch,  and  you  have  helped  to  make  that  clear. 

Sudan  is  a  top  foreign  policy  challenge  for  the  administration  because  America's 
values  do  not  permit  us  to  sit  idly  by  while  civil  war  rages,  human  rights  are  sys- 
tematically abused,  humanitarian  suffering  intensifies,  and  serious  concerns  about 
terrorism  and  regional  instability  deepen. 

I  would  like  to  frame  my  remarks  to  you  today  by  first  discussing  the  peace  nego- 
tiations in  Abuja,  Nigeria  and  how  they  impact  on  the  humanitarian  situation  and 
our  ability  to  respond  to  it,  then  addressing  our  other  policy  concerns,  and  finally 
reviewing  some  options  for  dealing  with  the  Sudanese  crisis. 

ABUJA  II:  CONTINUING  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

We  have  been  following  the  Nigerian  sponsored  peace  negotiations  closely  as 
peace  is  the  only  long-term  solution  to  the  humanitarian  tragedy  in  southern  Sudan. 
The  second  round  of  peace  negotiations  between  the  government  of  Sudan  and  the 
Sudanese  Peoples  Liberation  Army  (SPLA)  resumed  in  Abuja,  Nigeria  April  26. 

We  have  repeatedly  told  all  sides  that  they  must  bring  a  more  serious  commit- 
ment to  these  talks  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  In  recent  meetings  in 
Nairobi,  I  emphasized  this  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Dr.  Garang  and  to  leaders  of 


other  SPLA  factions.  We  have  made  clear  to  all  of  the  parties  that  we  are  willing 
to  facilitate  the  peace  process  in  any  way  we  can. 

HUMANITARIAN  DISASTER,  U.S.  RESPONSE 

As  you've  heard  in  recent  press  reports,  southern  Sudan  has  become  one  of  the 
world's  worst  humanitarian  nightmares.  The  rainy  season  is  beginning  in  some 
parts  of  southern  Sudan,  further  complicating  relief  operations.  You  will  receive  a 
detailed  report  on  the  situation,  and  on  the  assistance  the  U.S.  is  providing,  from 
Mr.  Kunder,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  southern  Sudan,  but  it  is  clear 
that  several  hundred  thousand  people  face  death  from  starvation  and  disease  if  they 
do  not  receive  assistance  in  the  coming  months.  In  at  least  some  areas,  people  are 
already  dying  in  large  numbers. 

War  is  at  the  very  heart  of  this  human  catastrophe.  Despite  the  various  cease- 
fire declarations,  intra-SPLA  fighting  has  flared  up  anew,  once  again  shutting  down 
relief  operations  in  a  number  of  critical  areas.  These  actions  demonstrate  that  the 
leaders  of  the  rebel  factions  have  little  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  people. 
Because  of  the  uncertain  security  situation,  some  NGO's  have  been  reluctant  to  go 
back  into  the  country  and  others  are  just  resuming  fragile  operations.  The  food  pipe- 
line for  U.S.  Government  programs  is  in  good  shape,  but  access  to  affected  popu- 
lations will  remain  a  problem  as  long  as  the  fighting  continues. 

We  appeal  to  all  factions  responsible  for  the  most  recent  upsurge  in  the  fighting 
to  end  the  suffering  of  the  people  caught  in  its  midst.  With  the  humanitarian  crisis 
reaching  new  depths,  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  relief  organizations  must 
be  granted  access  not  only  to  southern  Sudan,  but  to  the  area  known  as  the  transi- 
tion zone — South  Kordofan,  including  the  Nuba  Mountains,  and  Bahr  El  Ghazal — 
as  well,  where  people  are  also  in  urgent  need.  We  are  prepared  to  examine  any  pro- 
posal that  might  ensure  the  delivery  of  relief  assistance  to  Sudan.  Our  Ambassador 
to  Khartoum,  Don  Petterson,  recently  traveled  to  the  south,  along  with  Mr.  Kunder, 
and  reiterated  my  message  to  Dr.  Garang  and  representatives  of  other  SPLA  fac- 
tions that  it  is  imperative  that  all  fighting  end  in  the  south  so  that  urgently  needed 
relief  assistance  can  be  delivered. 

OTHER  BILATERAL  CONCERNS 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  central  issue  of  the  humanitarian  crisis  to 
touch  on  several  other  issues  in  our  relationship  with  the  Khartoum  Government. 

Td  like  to  briefly  summarize  our  principal  human  rights  concerns  with  respect  to 
Sudan.  The  forced  removal  of  Khartoum's  displaced  populations  has  been  a  long- 
standing concern,  as  have  the  forced  relocations  and  systematic  abuses  perpetrated 
against  people  in  the  Nuba  Mountains.  Since  November  1992,  thousands  of  these 
people  have  fled  a  brutal  government  crackdown  in  the  area.  We  have  recently  re- 
ceived credible  reports  that  human  rights  abuses  are  taking  place  throughout  the 
transition  zone,  including  massacres,  kidnapping  and  forced  labor,  conscription  of 
children,  forced  displacement  and  arabization.  Some  of  the  abuses  may  be  carried 
out  by  poorly-controlled  militias  without  the  approval  of  the  government;  other 
abuses,  however,  are  occurring  with  a  frequency  and  on  a  scale  that  make  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  are  happening  without  the  knowledge  and  tacit  complicity  of 
the  government.  Arbitary  detention,  torture,  repression  of  the  press,  and  restrictions 
on  labor  unions  are  routinely  used  by  the  government  to  suppress  dissent. 

As  we  have  consistently  stressed  to  the  government,  its  Islamic  orientation  is  not 
at  issue.  Our  objection,  rather,  is  to  a  state-sponsored  effort  to  impose  a  specific  reli- 
gion and  religious  law,  and  to  use  religious  criteria  as  a  standard  for  higher  edu- 
cation and  government  positions.  These  policies  result  in  the  violation  of  basic 
human  rights.  There  are  reports  that  Christian  charities,  even  indigenous  ones,  are 
denied  access  to  some  areas  of  the  country,  while  Islamic  charities  operate  freely. 
We  are  especially  disturbed  about  reports  of  pressures  for  conversion  exerted  in 
camps  of  the  displaced  in  return  for  food,  clothing,  and  education  for  destitute  chil- 
dren. 

As  we  have  reported  to  you  before,  we  continue  to  watch  Sudan  closely  in  connec- 
tion with  our  worldwide  efforts  to  combat  terrorism.  Khartoum  harbors  known  ter- 
rorists and  terrorist  groups,  including  Hizballah,  Hamas,  and  the  Palestinian  Is- 
lamic Jihad.  It  maintains  close  ties  to  Libya  and  Iraq,  which  it  tacitly  supported 
during  the  Gulf  war,  and  especially  to  Iran.  We  are  now  reviewing  the  situation 
closely  and  will  make  the  determination  soon  on  whether  to  designate  Sudan  a  state 
sponsor  of  terrorism  based  on  the  facts  and  the  law. 


DIPLOMATIC  ACTIONS 

We  are  also  working  hard,  and  with  some  success,  to  maintain  international  pres- 
sure on  Khartoum  in  order  to  moderate  the  regime's  human  rights  behavior.  A  reso- 
lution which  we  sponsored  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  December  called  atten- 
tion to  Sudan's  human  rights  record  and  its  unproductive  approach  to  the  humani- 
tarian needs  of  its  own  population.  The  United  States  has  successfully  prompted  a 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission  Resolution  appointing  a  special 
rapporteur  to  examine  alleged  abuses  in  Sudan. 

Aside  from  these  successful  efforts  within  the  U.N.  system,  we  have  pursued  bilat- 
eral approaches  to  engage  our  allies  in  focussing  international  concern  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Sudan.  One  focus  of  this  effort  has  been  on  diplomatic  efforts  to  discourage 
shipments  of  arms  to  Sudani  For  our  own  part,  we  have  formalized  a  policy  of  dis- 
approving all  license  applications  for  military  related  exports  to  Sudan,  and  have 
asked  our  allies  to  do  the  same.  Further,  we  have  urged  our  donor  partners  to  follow 
our  lead  in  suspending  non-humanitarian  development  assistance  to  Sudan. 

There  is  some  indication  that  these  measures  have  begun  to  bring  home  to  the 
government  in  Khartoum  that  internationally  unacceptable  behavior  has  economic 
and  political  consequences.  A  dialogue  with  the  government  on  human  rights  and 
other  issues  continues,  and  we  hope  that  this  dialogue  will  encourage  additional 
constructive  moves  by  Khartoum.  We  have  heard  that  the  government  of  Sudan  has 
approved  the  resumption  of  ICRC  activities  in  the  country.  This  is  welcome  news. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  increasingly  concerned  that  intra-SPLA  fighting  is  becoming 
as  much  an  obstacle  to  peace  as  the  standoff  between  the  government  of  Sudan  and 
the  SPLA. 

NEXT  STEPS 

In  order  to  address  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan,  I  am  convinced  we  must, 
in  concert  with  the  world  community,  find  ways  to  pressure  all  involved  to  negotiate 
seriously.  When  I  was  in  Europe  late  last  month,  I  consulted  with  our  allies  on  what 
we  can  do  in  Sudan.  There  was  general  agreement  that  increased  United  Nations 
involvement  in  the  peace  process,  and  in  humanitarian  efforts,  is  necessary. 

Our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  Madeleine  Albright  took  the  initiative  in 
New  York  by  going  to  the  PERM-5  to  push  for  a  higher  profile  role  for  the  U.N. 
and  to  galvanize  coordinated  international  action. 

Again,  as  we  continue  to  focus  on  the  situation  in  Sudan,  you  can  play  a  critical 
role.  Your  resolution  of  April  3  sends  a  strong  message  to  Khartoum.  By  publicly 
demonstrating  interest  and  concern,  the  Congress  can  continue  to  play  an  important 
role. 

The  administration  looks  forward  to  continued  close  contact  with  this  committee 
as  our  Sudan  policy  evolves. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  Moose.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Kunder. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JAMES  KUNDER,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 
FOREIGN  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE,  AGENCY  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Kunder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  perhaps  ironic  that 
on  the  day  of  the  hearings  the  papers  are  full  of  coverage  of  the 
pullout  from  Somalia  and  the  situation  in  Yugoslavia. 

I  looked  through  our  news  clips  this  morning  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  mention  of  Sudan  at  all,  because  I  think  the  chairman  has  ac- 
curately described  it  as  the  worst  humanitarian  crisis  in  the  world 
right  now,  in  terms  of  those  numbers  of  people  at  risk  of  dying. 

I  found  one  article  in  Newsday  that  quotes  a  displaced  southern 
Sudanese  citizen  saying:  "We  have  been  dying  in  silence." 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  committee's  ongoing  efforts  to  try  to 
break  the  silence  and  bring  attention  to  this  critical  issue. 

I  am  going  to  summarize  by  testimony  very  briefly.  With  the 
chairman's  permission,  I  would  like  to  go  to  the  map  for  just  a  sec- 
ond. I  looked  for  a  map  that  I  thought  would  convey  to  the  commit- 
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tee  the  complexity  of  the  humanitarian  situation  in  the  south,  and 
could  not  find  something,  so  we  just  had  our  Famine  Early  Warn- 
ing System  people  do  this  map.  And  I  think  it  is  a  very  useful  edi- 
tion. 

Senator  Simon.  All  right.  When  you  get  over  there,  if  you  can 
grab  that  mike  so  everyone  can — the  mike  right  there — so  everyone 
can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Kunder.  If  I  speak  here,  will  that  be  loud  enough? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes.  Fine.  I  think  you  can  hear  him  back  there. 
[Pointing  to  the  map.] 

[The  map  referred  to  may  be  found  in  committee  files.] 

Mr.  Kunder.  Basically,  this  shows  southern  Sudan.  And  the 
areas  that  are  shaded  are  those  areas  that  are  generally  controlled 
by  the  Garang  factions  in  the  pink,  and  the  so-called  Unity  faction 
in  the  yellow.  This  is  the  Kenya  border  area  here  [indicating],  and 
the  major  U.N.  logistics  base  at  Lokichokio,  the  Ugandan  border, 
Zairian  border,  and  so  forth  here. 

You  will  see  throughout  the  south — and  you  have  small  copies  of 
these  maps  for  reviewing  later — the  towns  in  the  south  controlled 
by  the  government  of  Sudan  are  the  red  spots.  So  adding  to  the 
complexity  of  the  situation  is  that  you  have  a  number  of  the  major 
areas  actually  controlled  by  the  government. 

In  some  cases — we  just  visited  the  town  of  Torit — these  are  garri- 
son towns,  basically  surrounded  by  trenches  and  armed  troops.  And 
the  government  of  Sudan  officials  on  the  ground  there  would  read- 
ily agree  that  they  do  not  control  much  of  the  countryside  around 
tne  town. 

This  also  points  out  the  relief  operation  and  the  way  we  are  try- 
ing to  reach  to  deliver  food  and  other  supplies.  From  Kenya,  we 
have  flights  going  to  several  dozen  locations,  both  government-con- 
trolled and  nongovernment-controlled  towns  were  there  are  air- 
strips, throughout  the  south.  We  have  road  deliveries  coming  in 
from  Uganda  and  Kenya. 

Potentially,  we  have  a  barge  corridor  coming  from  the  north  that 
would  reach  many  of  the  most  affected  areas.  And  potentially,  we 
have  a  rail  corridor  that  comes  down  through  Bahr  El  Ghazal. 

All  of  these  various  modalities  for  delivering  relief  aid  are  the 
subject  of  the  agreement  reached  between  all  parties  under  the 
U.N.'s  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  or  OLS  umbrella.  Some  of  them 
have  been  working  well. 

The  problem  is  to  make  all  of  them  work  well.  We've  had  one 
barge  successfully  navigate  the  Nile  as  far  as  Juba.  However,  that 
barge  was  attacked  and  looted  on  several  occasions.  We  have  other 
barges  backed  up,  ready  to  come  down  the  Nile,  if  we  can  get  the 
security  concurrence  of  all  sides.  We  have  a  potential  rail  corridor 
that  has  not  yet  moved  a  single  ton  of  food. 

This  also  points  out,  I  believe,  the  reason  why  the  so-  called  star- 
vation triangle  of  Kongor,  Ayod,  and  Waat  is  the  starvation  tri- 
angle. And  that  is  because  it  is  basically  on  the  front  lines. 

This  line  [indicating]  is  the  approximate  line  between  the  com- 
peting SPLA  factions,  but  there  has  been  repeated  displacement 
back  and  forth  across  those  lines.  The  CDC  team,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  team  that  we  sent  out  last  month,  which  has  pro- 
vided the  most  definitive  statistics  on  the  level  of  need  in  southern 


Sudan,  visited  Aeon,  here  in  Bahr  El  Ghazal,  went  to  Kongor  and 
Ayod  in  the  starvation  triangle,  and  also  visited  the  so-called  triple 
A  camps  near  Nimule,  along  the  Ugandan  border,  to  which  a  lot 
of  people  from  throughout  southern  Sudan  have  fled. 

In  our  recent  trip  with  Ambassador  Petterson,  we  also  visited 
Kongor  so  we  coula  get  some  sense  of  conditions  in  the  so-called 
starvation  triangle.  We  went  to  the  government-controlled  town  of 
Torit,  and  we  also  visited  the  triple  A  camps  near  Nimule. 

I  think  this  paints  some  picture  of  the  complexity.  As  you  well 
know,  Sudan  is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States.  So 
we  are  talking  about  Very  vast  areas  here.  We  are  talking  about 
a  tremendous  diversity. 

There  are  places  in  southern  Sudan  where  people  are  getting 
along  OK.  There  are  other  places  of  absolute  appalling  need,  espe- 
cially where  the  fighting  is  happening  in  the  triangle. 

Senator  Simon.  While  you  are  there  at  the  map,  some  people  say 
there  are  three  factions  fighting  in  the  southern  Sudan  rather  than 
just  two.  In  geographical  terms,  if  you  were  to  put  that  third  fac- 
tion up  there,  where  is  that  located?  Do  they  control  any  significant 
amount  of  territory? 

Mr.  Kunder.  I  will  defer  to  Ambassador  Moose  on  factions. 

Secretary  Moose.  Well,  we  recently — actually,  I  think  in  the 
early,  middle  part  of  March,  three  of  the  factions  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  form  what  is  now  called  the  Unified  SPLA  faction.  And  in- 
deed, it  was  with  that  group  that  I  met  during  my  recent  visit  to 
Nairobi,  about  the  10th  or  so  of  April. 

So  at  the  moment,  at  least,  there  are  only  two  principal  factions. 
And  I  think  that  that  map  is  as  accurate  a  portrayal  as  we  have 
as  to  the  areas  in  which  they  are  currently  operating. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kunder.  If  I  could  just  briefly  summarize 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Kunder  [continuing].  The  statement,  which  goes  into  some 
depth  on  the  level  of  U.S.  assistance  thus  far,  and  on  the  need.  Let 
me  just  begin  by  offering  praise  to  the  relief  workers  who  are  on 
the  ground  there. 

I  think  the  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  folks,  under  the  leadership 
of  Phil  O'Brien,  have  done  a  tremendous  job.  As  you  well  know, 
three  relief  workers,  UNICEF  workers,  were  killed  last  fall.  That 
put  a  severe  obstacle  in  the  way  of  relief  workers  on  the  ground. 

Many  of  them  did  pull  back,  but  now  we  are  seeing,  increasingly, 
the  relief  presence  being  reestablished  on  the  grouna.  Also,  as  you 
know,  a  World  Food  Program  worker  was  brutalized  in  Kongor  just 
last  month.  So  the  difficulties  are  considerable. 

When  we  arrived  in  Kongor,  we  just  had  been  preceded,  by  2 
days,  by  relief  workers  from  the  two  Irish  organizations,  GOAL  and 
CONCERN,  who  had  just  reestablished  operations. 

So  you  are  starting  to  see  some  nascent  relief  operations  reestab- 
lish themselves  in  the  south.  If  they  are  permitted  to  continue 
unimpeded  by  the  factions  and  by  the  government,  I  think  we  will 
see  a  dramatic  turnaround  in  some  of  the  worst  affected  locations. 

But  I  cannot  overemphasize  the  fragility  of  the  operations  and 
the  fragility  of  the  people  there.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the  folks  that 
the  CDC  team — the  Sudanese  that  the  CDC  team  saw  in  Kongor 
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when  they  were  there  last  month,  when  they  saw  malnutrition 
rates  above  80  percent  in  some  areas — those  folks,  by  the  time  we 
got  there  last  week,  had  died. 

And  that  is  the  kind  of  situation  that  we  face  in  many  locations 
if  we  cannot  sustain  the  relief  operations.  It  is  not  enough  to  dump 
off  food  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  go  away.  We  have  got  to 
sustain  the  feeding  centers  in  order  to  keep  so  many  people  who 
are  on  the  margin  alive. 

Let  me  say,  very  briefly,  that  the  CDC  team  did  an  excellent  job 
and  provided  the  best  data  we  have  thus  far.  They  only  saw  four 
areas.  They  only  had  brief  time  at  those  four  areas. 

And  even  then,  they  would  readily  admit  that  the  four  areas  they 
saw — they  were  not  able  to  do  statistically  valid  samples  in  all 
areas,  either  because  of  insecurity  or  because  of  lack  of  transpor- 
tation. 

Nonetheless,  the  figures  that  they  produced,  malnutrition  rates 
in  excess  of  80  percent  in  several  locations  and  severe  malnutrition 
rates,  above  40  percent  in  some  cases,  indicate,  in  their  own  words, 
some  of  the  worst  famine  conditions  they  have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  try  to  compare  this  to  Somalia.  And  I 
think  our  CDC  researchers  tried  to  resist  that  kind  of  comparison, 
because  of  the  statistical  differences,  the  sample  sizes,  and  so  forth. 
But  suffice  it  to  say  that  this  is — some  of  these  conditions  are 
among  the  worst  that  they  and  we  have  ever  seen  anywhere. 

I  wish  I  could  report  some  significant  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion from  what  the  CDC  team  saw.  I  cannot  yet  promise  such  sig- 
nificant improvement.  We  can  show  some  additional  activity  by  the 
relief  workers. 

We  can  show  some  increased  activity  in  terms  of  delivery  of  food. 
We  are  trying  every  creative  approach  we  can.  We  do  have  an  air- 
lift there  now.  It  is  a  civilian  airlift  instead  of  a  military  airlift.  We 
have  a  civilian  airlift,  funded  in  large  part  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, going  to  a  number  of  these  locations. 

And  as  the  rainy  season  comes,  we  are  looking  at  airdrops  to 
reach  some  of  the  more  isolated  locations.  The  World  Food  Program 
and  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  folks  are  already  beginning  the  oper- 
ational planning  for  airdrops.  However,  the  condition  remains  very, 
very  serious  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
south. 

The  U.S.  Government  assistance  thus  far  in  fiscal  year  1993  now 
exceeds  $50  million.  That  is  including  63,000  metric  tons  of  food, 
valued  at  $35  million,  and  various  additional  interventions  in  the 
food,  health  care,  shelter,  and  other  areas,  logistics  areas,  supplied 
by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance,  our  Food  for  Peace  of- 
fice, the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Refugee  Programs  Bureau. 

I  am  announcing  today  an  additional  grant  to  the  World  Food 
Program  to  put  an  additional  C-130  on  the  flightline  at  Lokichokio. 
One  of  our  observations  from  our  visit  there  last  week  is  that  the 
U.N.  has  done  a  good  job  with  some  of  the  NGO's  in  stockpiling 
seeds. 

We  received  repeated  requests  at  the  locations  we  visited,  from 
Sudanese,  for  seeds  to  plant  now,  during  this  brief  window  of  op- 
portunity before  the  rainy  season  begins  in  earnest. 
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So  our  attempt  now  is  to  get  another  plane  on  the  flightline,  to 
get  more  seeds  in,  so  to  the  extent  possible  we  can  turn  the  rains 
into  an  ally  of  next  harvest  season  rather  than  an  enemy  of  the  re- 
lief operation  in  the  short  term. 

There  were  three  very  general  observations  that  I  would  make 
on  the  recent  trip  there.  First  is  the  fragility  of  the  relief  oper- 
ations. And  I  would  very  much  like  to  cite  the  efforts  not  only  of 
the  U.N.  folks  on  the  ground,  but  of  the  NGO  operations. 

I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  saw  a  familiar  face  on  the  airstrip 
at  Kongor,  which  is  quite  grim  conditions.  And  the  individual  was 
a  relief  worker  I  had  seen  last  year  in  Somalia. 

And  to  think  that  some  of  tries e  folks  are  moving  from  Somalia 
to  Sudan,  basically  following  the  absolute  worst  conditions,  is  quite 
inspiring.  And  so,  despite  the  perception  at  some  times — I  must 
add,  the  very  odd  perception  in  my  mind,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sudan  that  some  of  the  international  relief  workers  are 
somehow  western  spies  or  neoimperialists,  or  the  unbelievable  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  some  of  the  SPLA  factions  sometimes,  who  have 
brutalized  some  of  these  relief  workers,  that  somehow  they  are 
there  for  partisan  purposes,  that  in  fact  they  are  doing  brave,  nec- 
essary work  and  deserve  the  highest  possible  condemnation — com- 
mendation, excuse  me.  [Laughter.] 

And  the  final — the  condemnation  goes  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Pardon  me.  The  second  observation  is  that  there  is  a  very  small 
window  of  opportunity  before  the  rains  come  in  earnest. 

We  returned  from  our  flights  to  Lokichokio  already  into  muck  at 
the  airstrip  there.  We  are  planning  to  work  with  the  Operation 
Lifeline  Sudan  folks  to  do  some  upgrading  of  the  Lokichokio  air- 
strip, to  improve  their  all-weather  capacity. 

But  none  the  less,  no  matter  what  we  do  now,  there  will  be  some 
restrictions  on  flight  operations  and  road  operations  over  the  next 
couple  of  months.  We  are  trying  to  do  some — try  some  new  tech- 
niques. 

We  have  committed  to  World  Food  Program  the  purchase  of  some 
additional  farm  tractors.  There  has  been  some  experience  on  the 
ground  that  by  airlifting  these  farm  tractors  and  trailers  into  some 
of  the  areas  where  we  will  be  delivering — airlifting  supplies  into, 
that  will  have  some  capacity  to  move  around  through  the  heavy 
mud  with  these  farm  tractors  that  we  cannot  with  trucks  or  other 
vehicles. 

So  we  are  going  to  try  some  of  these  creative  new  attempts  to 
get  supplies— keep  supplies  moving  during  the  rainy  season.  But 
the  brutal  fact  of  life  is  that  the  rains  will  very  severely  restrict 
relief  operations  over  the  coming  months. 

And  the  third  and  final  observation  I  would  make  is  that  while 
we  are  working  where  we  can  to  reduce  the  suffering  in  the  south, 
the  only  real  solution  to  the  crisis  is  peace  between  the  north  and 
south,  as  well  as  between  the  factions  within  the  SPLA. 

As  Assistant  Secretary  Moose's  testimony  makes  clear,  as  long  as 
multisided  warfare  continues,  the  international  relief  community 
will  be  unable  to  address  adequately  the  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in 
the  south. 

Although  improvements  can  be  made  in  coordination  and  deliv- 
ery of  relief  supplies,  the  Sudan  is  simply  too  big,  logistics  are  too 
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difficult,  and  relief  capacity  is  stretched  too  thin  to  avoid  wide- 
spread death  from  suffering  and  suffering  from  starvation  and  dis- 
ease in  the  absence  of  peace  in  the  south.  Thank  you. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kunder  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Kunder 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  come  be- 
fore you  today  to  report  on  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan.  While  you  have  a  long 
list  of  humanitarian  concerns  before  you — from  Bosnia  to  Somalia — I  consider  the 
situation  in  Sudan,  although  largely  unnoticed,  to  be  among  the  worst  humanitarian 
tragedies  of  today.  While  there  are  widespread  problems  throughout  Sudan — the 
forced  relocation  of  displaced  people  in  Khartoum;  close  to  650,000  refugees  from 
neighboring  countries;  widespread  kala  azar  (a  very  infectious  disease  transmitted 
by  sandflies),  tuberculosis,  malaria  and  other  diseases;  human  rights  abuses  in  the 
Nuba  Mountains;  and  a  growing  infestation  of  desert  locusts — I  will  focus  my  com- 
ments today,  on  southern  Sudan,  having  returned  from  there  less  than  a  week  ago. 
However,  I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record  that  there  has  been  virtually  no 
progress  to  date  on  improving  conditions  for  the  Khartoum  displaced  or  for  non-gov- 
ernmental organization  (NGO)  access  to  the  transition  zone. 

OVERVIEW 

Sudan  is  geographically  the  largest  country  in  Africa,  over  one-fourth  the  size  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  estimated  population  of  27  million,  approximately  one- 
sixth  of  the  people  will  need  emergency  food  and  non-food  assistance  this  year  due 
to  10  years  of  civil  war,  periodic  drought  and  flooding,  pestilence,  and  interrupted 
relief  efforts. 

The  major  mechanism  to  deliver  assistance  to  the  people  of  southern  Sudan  is  Op- 
eration Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS),  a  plan  designed  by  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Fund  (UN1CEF)  and  actively  supported  by  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (A.I.D.).  In  its  4  years  of  existence,  OLS,  with  the  help  of  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  has  t>rovided  emergency  food  and  non-food  aid  to  over  2  mil- 
lion people  in  the  south.  OLS  has  established  health  clinics  and  feeding  centers, 
trained  health  workers,  vaccinated  children,  restarted  schools,  and  encouraged 
farmers  to  replant  crops. 

These  achievements  are  truly  remarkable  considering  efforts  by  the  government 
of  Sudan  (GOS),  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA)  and  its  various  fac- 
tions to  restrict  or  even  halt  relief  operations.  Therefore,  I  believe  both  sides  are 
equally  deserving  of  international  condemnation.  NGOs  have  been  denied  access  to 
many  areas,  particularly  in  the  south;  relief  flights  have  been  suspended;  trains  and 
barges  carrying  humanitarian  aid  have  been  delayed  or  looted;  registration  and 
travel  permits  nave  been  denied  to  private  voluntary  organizations;  and  of  utmost 
concern,  in  1992,  two  foreign  service  nationals  employed  by  A.I.D.  were  executed, 
and  several  relief  workers  and  one  journalist  were  killed. 

Due  to  insecurity  in  some  areas,  U.N.  agencies  and  NGOs  have  been  forced  to  pull 
out  completely  on  numerous  occasions.  Most  recently,  U.N.  staff  were  evacuated 
from  Kongor,  Ayod  and  Nasir  after  a  World  Food  Program  (WFP)  food  monitor  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Garang  faction  of  the  SPLA  in  late  March. 
During  a  skirmish  between  Garang  and  Riak  factions,  the  WFP  food  monitor  was 
forced  to  open  WFP  stores,  stripped,  tied  up,  forced  to  walk  3  hours,  and  then  shot 
at  several  times  while  trying  to  escape.  After  the  cessation  of  delivery  of  all  relief 
assistance  for  several  weeks,  U.N.  personnel  just  returned  to  Kongor  last  week  but 
are  being  flown  in  every  morning  and  taken  out  each  night.  The  U.N.  has  still  not 
returned  to  several  places,  such  as  Waat. 

CURRENT  SITUATION 

While  we  have  long  known  that  conditions  in  southern  Sudan  were  bad,  we  had 
dramatic  confirmation  of  the  extent  of  the  emergency  from  a  March  A.I.D.-sponsored 
assessment  by  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  (CDC).  The  CDC  team  reported 
that  75  percent  of  the  children  sampled  in  one  of  the  so-called  "triple  A"  camps  of 
displaced  Sudanese  near  the  Uganda  border,  Ame,  were  either  moderately  or  se- 
verely malnourished,  and  85  percent  were  malnourished  in  the  town  of  Ayod.  In 
Kongor,  the  CDC  team  reported  that  84  percent  of  the  children  sampled  were  mod- 
erately or  severely  malnourished.  To  give  you  some  perspective,  a  malnutrition  rate 
greater  than  8  percent  is  considered  a  nutritional  emergency.  Crude  death  rates  in 
Ame  and  Ayod  were  234  and  276,  respectively,  per  1,000  per  year,  or  almost  one- 
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fourth  of  the  population.  By  comparison,  during  non-famine  times  in  Africa,  the  an- 
nual death  rate  is  usually  between  20  and  24  deaths  per  1,000.  The  CDC  team  re- 
ported that  these  figures  were  among  the  worst  they  had  ever  seen. 

While  I  am  not  a  disease  expert,  my  brief  but  intense  trip  into  southern  Sudan 
2  weeks  ago  with  U.S.  Ambassador  Petterson  and  other  A.I.D.  staff  reaffirmed  the 
results  of  the  CDC  study.  I  visited  three  different  areas  in  the  south:  Kongor,  one 
of  the  most  affected  areas  in  the  so-called  "famine  triangle";  the  Aswa  displaced 
camp  in  the  relatively  stable,  SPLA-controlled  area  of  Nimule  near  the  Uganda  bor- 
der; and  the  COS  garrison  town  of  Torit. 

I  wish  I  could  report  significant  improvement  in  the  situation  from  conditions  the 
CDC  team  saw  7  weeks  ago,  but  I  cannot.  Continued  fighting  between  the  SPLA 
factions,  as  well  as  between  the  north  and  the  south,  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  people  of  southern  Sudan.  Conditions  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
have  only  deteriorated.  Many  have  perished  and  the  dying  continues. 

We  strongly  suspect  that  the  people  in  Kongor  and  Ayod  seen  by  the  CDC  team 
in  March,  most  of  whom  were  severely  malnourished  women  and  children,  are  now 
dead.  Kongor  has  been  devastated  by  intra-SPLA  fighting,  and  thousands  of  people 
are  in  desperate  need  of  food.  Flying  over  the  area,  I  did  not  see  a  single  cow  in 
what  used  to  be  a  cattle-rich  area.  There  are  only  two  NGOs  able  to  operate  in  the 
area,  and  they  had  set  up  operations  only  2  days  before  I  arrived. 

As  in  Kongor,  the  number  of  relief  workers  operating  in  Aswa  and  the  other  two 
triple  A  camps  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  feeding  and  medical  needs  of  more  than 
125,000  people.  One  NGO,  Catholic  Relief  Services,  has  been  delivering  food  to  the 
area,  and  several  NGOs  are  trying  to  establish  medical  programs  in  the  triple  A 
camps. 

Conditions  in  Torit,  a  government-held  town,  were  somewhat  better.  While  there 
is  a  need  to  provide  more  food  and  medicine  for  the  12,000—15,000  people  who  have 
filtered  into  town  from  surrounding  areas,  assistance  is  reaching  Torit  by  govern- 
ment convoy,  as  well  as  U.N.  flights. 

Although  I  did  not  visit  the  transition  zone,  the  belt  between  the  north  and  the 
south,  conditions  there  are  also  suspected  to  be  serious.  Since  the  GOS  has  limited 
any  access  by  the  U.N.  and  international  non-governmental  organizations  into  this 
area,  the  international  community  does  not  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  extent  of  suf- 
fering there.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  GOS  is  actively  involved  in  relocating 
some  30,000  displaced  people  from  the  Nuba  Mountains  into  camps  located  in  inse- 
cure zones  that  lack  necessary  food  and  medical  supplies. 

OVERVIEW  OF  RELIEF  OPERATIONS 

Under  the  current  constraints  of  an  ongoing  10  year  civil  war  in  Sudan,  A.I.D. 
is  doing  as  much  as  it  can  towards  reducing  the  suffering  there.  Compared  to  the 
$68  million  contributed  in  fiscal  year  1992,  the  U.S.  Government  has,  thus  far  in 
FY  1993,  committed  approximately  $50  million  to  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  Sudan: 
$9.1  million  programmed  by  A.I.D.'s  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 
(OFDA);  63,066  metric  tons  of  food  valued  at  $35.2  million  approved  by  A.I.D.'s  Of- 
fice of  Food  for  Peace  (FFP);  and  $5.3  million  (10,300  metric  tons)  of  section  416(b) 
surplus  commodities  approved  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  State  Department's  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs  (RP)  has  contributed  $43 
million  to  the  United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees,  and  $29  million  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  for  their  Africa-wide  programs,  a 
portion  of  which  will  be  applied  to  Sudan. 

In  the  past  6  weeks  alone,  $2.8  million  in  new  grants  to  NGOs  for  relief  activities 
and  an  additional  29,712  metric  tons  of  food,  valued  at  $19.7  million  have  been  ap- 
proved. A.I.D.  will  consider  additional  funding  for  emergency  relief  needs  as  appro- 
priate. 

During  this  same  6-week  period,  A.I.D.,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  has  also  funded 
a  CDC  team  to  assess  health  and  nutritional  conditions  in  the  south.  The  team 
briefed  congressional  members  and  staff  and  held  an  informal  press  conference  to 
discuss  their  findings.  In  mid-March,  A.I.D.  established  a  Sudan  field  office  in 
Nairobi  to  give  more  priority  and  increased  emphasis  to  food  and  relief  efforts  in 
the  south.  The  staff  is  focusing  on  conducting  assessments  of  the  region,  and  on  co- 
ordinating and  monitoring  relief  operations  with  the  U.N.,  NGOs,  and  other  donors. 

In  addition,  A.I.D.  has  sponsored  a  number  of  working  group  meetings  to  discuss 
options  for  the  United  States  to  focus  attention  of  the  international  donor  commu- 
nity on  Sudan,  increase  U.S.  contributions,  and  catalyze  other  donors  to  increase 
contributions.  To  do  this,  A.I.D.  has  approved  an  increased  assistance  package  with 
the  following  components: 

•  Extend  the  current  airlift  of  a  Hercules  C-130  for  60  days; 
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•  Support  efforts  by  the  ICRC  to  resume  operations  in  southern  Sudan; 

•  Fund  the  refurbishment  of  the  airstrip  at  Lokichokio,  Kenya,  which  is  used  as 
the  staging  area  for  air  transport  into  southern  Sudan;  and 

•  Sponsor  an  informal  donors  meeting  with  core  donors  in  mid-May  to  reinvigo- 
rate  international  support  to  this  crisis. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Based  on  my  recent  trip,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  several  important  obser- 
vations about  the  humanitarian  crisis  in  southern  Sudan.  First,  the  situation  in 
southern  Sudan  is  very  fragile.  Promises  made  by  both  the  GOS  and  SPLA  and  its 
factions  have  been  broken:  for  instance,  it  appears  there  has  been  very  little,  if  any, 
progress  on  agreements  on  NGO  access  issues  made  between  the  GOS  and  inter- 
national NGOs  in  January.  If  relief  efforts  are  halted  or  even  temporarily  disrupted, 
as  has  already  happened  repeatedly,  the  consequences  for  these  people  are  cata- 
strophic. 

In  the  town  of  Ayod,  where  the  CDC  team  reported  the  highest  malnutrition 
rate — 85  percent — relief  organizations  had  been  making  some  progress  in  alleviating 
the  suffering.  However,  just  2  weeks  ago,  we  received  reports  that  Ayod  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  No  relief  is  being  provided  there  at  this  time. 

Despite  all  these  obstacles  facing  the  NGOs,  relief  operations  have  been  slowly 
starting  up  again.  I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  OLS  effort,  headed  by 
Philip  O'Brien  of  UNICEF,  and  for  the  international  relief  workers  operating  in 
Sudan.  They  are  brave  people  who  continue  to  risk  their  lives  and  operate  under 
harsh  conditions  to  provide  relief  to  innocent  Sudanese. 

Second,  there  is  a  small  window  of  opportunity  for  the  international  community 
to  respond  to  the  crisis  before  the  rainy  season  severely  limits  all  relief  efforts.  The 
rains  have  already  started  and  will  continue  for  several  months,  making  many  criti- 
cal areas  in  the  south  inaccessible  by  road.  The  international  community  must  work 
quickly  during  the  next  several  weeks  to  reinvigorate  NGO  activities  and  the  OLS 
capacity  to  deliver  relief. 

During  this  brief  window  of  opportunity  before  the  rains,  there  are  a  number  of 
short-term  activities  which  can  be  implemented,  such  as  increasing  prepositioned 
stocks,  strengthening  the  logistical  system  for  delivery  of  relief  supplies,  and  provid- 
ing farmers  with  increased  quantities  of  seeds  and  tools  for  immediate  planting.  To 
take  these  steps,  A.I.D.  is  considering  funding  an  additional  C-130  aircraft,  and  de- 
livering seeds,  tools,  and  farm  tractors  and  trailers  to  the  south. 

Third,  while  we  are  working  where  we  can  to  reduce  the  suffering  in  the  south, 
the  only  real  solution  to  the  crisis  is  peace  between  the  north  and  south  as  well  as 
factions  within  the  SPLA.  As  Assistant  Secretary  Moose's  testimony  made  clear 
today,  as  long  as  multi-sided  warfare  continues,  the  international  relief  community 
will  be  unable  to  address  adequately  the  crisis.  Although  improvements  can  be  made 
in  the  coordination  and  delivery  of  relief  supplies,  the  Sudan  is  simply  too  big,  logis- 
tics too  difficult,  and  relief  capacity  stretched  too  thin  to  avoid  widespread  death 
from  starvation  and  disease  without  peace. 

If  there  is  no  progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  at  Abuja,  the  international 
community  will  have  to  consider  what  more  can  and  should  be  done  to  end  the 
awful  suffering  of  the  people  of  Sudan.  The  world  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  contemp- 
tuous disregard  by  both  the  GOS  and  SPLA  for  lives  of  starving  people  and  the  safe- 
ty of  relief  workers. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you.  Let  me  just  add,  the  irony — I  re- 
member my  first  trip  to  the  Sudan.  They  said  the  Sudan  could  well 
be  the  breadbasket,  the  Ukraine,  if  you  would,  of  Africa.  And  we 
are  here  for  this  kind  of  a  hearing  today. 

You  mentioned,  Mr.  Kunder,  we  are  sending  roughly  $50  million. 
What  are  other  nations  doing? 

Mr.  Kunder.  In  my  opinion,  not  enough.  We  are  meeting  with 
our  EC  colleagues  next  week,  in  a  meeting  specifically  focused  on 
the  Sudan,  to  try  to  raise  the  contribution  levels.  The  EC  and  other 
donors  have  made  some  significant  contributions,  but  the — on  this 
one,  the  United  States  is  way  out  in  the  lead  in  terms  of  dollars 
committed  to  the  humanitarian  relief  effort. 
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Senator  Simon.  But  when  you  say  they  have  made  significant 
contributions,  but  not  enough,  what  kind  of  ballpark  numbers  are 
we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Kunder.  The  United  States  alone  has  given  well  above  half 
of  the  total  humanitarian  contribution  in  the  south  thus  far.  So  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  rest  of  those  is  somewhat  less  than  half. 

Obviously — someone  just  passed  me  a  note  here,  pointing  out  the 
fact  that,  of  the  donors,  the  Dutch  have  made  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant contribution  as  a  bilateral  donor.  But  the  U.S.  contributions 
are  well  above  half  of  the  total. 

Senator  Simon.  The  C-130's  that  you  talk  about  landing — I  as- 
sume, when  you  talk  about  weather  problems,  these  are  all,  or  vir- 
tually all,  dirt  strips  where  they  are  landing. 

Mr.  Kunder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simon.  Are  the  C-130's  at  risk  from  firing  by  either  gov- 
ernment or  SPLA  forces  at  all  as  they  go  in? 

Mr.  Kunder.  There  has  not  been  a  recent  incident.  We  had 
planned — Ambassador  Petterson  and  I  had  planned  to  fly  to  Ayod 
to  see  the  other  side  of  the  lines  and  see  what  conditions  were 
there. 

And  U.N.  security  personnel  would  not  permit  the  plane  to  fly, 
because  of  some  threats  that  the  plane  would  be  shot  down.  So  se- 
curity concerns  do  crimp  relief  efforts  to  some  extent. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  barge  travel,  and  clearly  that  is 
the  way  to  go— you  know,  a  C-130  is  great,  but  it  is  very  limited. 
You  mentioned  that  one  barge  went  down  and  got  through,  but  it 
was  attacked  along  the  way.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Kunder.  By  various  factions  of  the  SPLA. 

Senator  Simon.  So  it  was  not  the  government,  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Kunder.  Correct. 

Senator  Simon.  I  had,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks,  a 
visit  last  week  by  the  Sudanese  Ambassador.  And  Secretary  Moose 
said  that  there  has  been  a  message  also  to  the  State  Department 
of  perhaps  a  modified  position  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

Have  you  seen  any  indications  of  improvement  of  attitude  or  ac- 
tions by  the  government  of  Sudan? 

Mr.  Kunder.  On  the  relief  side,  specifically  on  the  humanitarian 
side? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kunder.  I  think  many  of  us  were  encouraged  by  the  discus- 
sions in  December,  and  the  agreement  that  was  reached  between 
the  U.N.,  the  international  NGO's,  and  the  government. 

Our  perception  is  that  the  agreements  have  not  yet  been  fully 
implemented,  that  those  were  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
proof  is  in  the  pudding.  And  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  what  we  per- 
ceive to  be  a  legalistic  approach  to  this  thing — the  issue  that  Am- 
bassador Moose  iust  raised  about  the  ICRC  agreements. 

We  consider  that  a  very  positive  step  to  get  the  ICRC  and  their 
highly  competent  staff  back  on  the  ground  to  assist  with  the  relief 
operation.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  sign  a  piece  of  paper. 

Now,  we  are  in  the  protracted  negotiations  on  flight  plans  and 
so  forth.  And  unfortunately,  as  you  well  know,  this  seems  to  be  the 
pattern,  that  we  get  the  legal  agreement,  but  somehow  there  is  al- 
ways an  impediment  put  in  the  way  of  implementing  them. 
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A  specific  example  is  that,  because  of  the  repeated  problems  the 
NGO's  have  with  access  and  so  forth,  the  government  had  agreed 
to  a  high-level  ombudsman,  if  you  will,  an  access  point  where  relief 
agencies  could  bring  their  problems  and  clear  up  all  of  the  security 
and  communications  issues  and  permits  that  bog  down  the  relief 
operations.  We  have  not  seen  significant  progress  on  that  yet. 

Senator  Simon.  And  when  you  talk  about  impediments  to  imple- 
menting agreements  that  have  been  achieved,  are  the  impediments 
coming  primarily  from  the  government,  primarily  from  the  SPLA, 
or 

Mr.  Kunder.  All  sides,  in  my  estimation,  sir. 

Senator  Simon.  All  sides. 

Secretary  Moose.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  effect,  the  fighting  between  the  SPLA  factions  in  the  south 
has  sort  of  taken  the  government  a  little  bit  off  the  hook,  because 
it  has  created  a  situation  in  which  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  actually  test  the  government's  willingness  to  actually  im- 
plement the  agreements  that  they  have  signed  or  acceded  to  back 
in  December  and  since. 

But  I  think,  at  the  moment,  we  would  have  to  say  that  the  party 
has  performed  in  a  way  that  we  would  expect,  to  allow  the  inter- 
national relief  organizations  to  do  the  job  they  need  to  do. 

Senator  Simon.  Mr.  Secretary,  when  you  talk  about  the  meetings 
that  are  being  resumed  in  Ethiopia,  under  Nigerian  auspices  as  I 
understand,  are  both  sides,  both  factions,  represented  in  those  ne- 
gotiations? 

Secretary  Moose.  No.  Indeed,  I  think  one  of  the  major  problems, 
indeed  a  flaw  in  the  current  negotiations  in  Abuja,  in  Nigeria,  is 
that  those  negotiations  were  envisaged  as  being  between  the  gov- 
ernment, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Garang  faction  of  the  SPLA  on 
the  other. 

And  in  point  of  fact,  as  of  yesterday,  the  latest  information  we 
had,  Dr.  Garang  himself  had  not  actually  arrived  in  Abuja.  Some 
members  of  his  faction  have  appeared. 

And  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  problem,  because  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  situation  on  the  ground  calls  for  some  broader  participa- 
tion. But  I  think,  at  this  stage,  we  would  hope  that  the  Nigerians 
would  at  least  pursue  the  discussions  that  are  currently  taking 
place  to  see  to  what  extent  progress  there  might  indeed  lead  to  an 
enlarged  negotiation  with  other  parties. 

I  think,  to  be  candid  with  you,  those  who  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  this  problem  over  the  years  do  not  place  a  great  deal  of 
hope  or  expectation  in  what  is  happening  in  Abuja.  Notwithstand- 
ing that,  we  regard  the  attempt  as  a  very  serious  and  committed 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Nigerians  to  try  to  advance  this  situation. 

Frankly,  the  situation  on  the  ground,  the  evidence  of  what  the 
parties  are  doing,  as  opposed  to  what  they  are  saying,  is  not  such 
that  it  gives  us  great  confidence  that  progress  is  going  to  be 
achieved. 

Senator  Simon.  And  I  would  simply  like  to  join  you  in  commend- 
ing the  Nigerians  for  providing  the  leadership.  The  one  hopeful 
sign  is,  I  understand  in  past  negotiations  Dr.  Garang  himself  has 
not  participated,  but  now  will.  Is  that  correct,  or  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 
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Secretary  Moose.  We  were  told,  and  in  fact,  I  was  told  person- 
ally by  Dr.  Garang  that  he  did  intend  to  participate  in  those  dis- 
cussions. As  I  said,  however,  as  of  yesterday,  he  had  not  arrived 
yet. 

Senator  Simon.  You  mentioned  the  United  States  has  success- 
fully promoted  the  idea  of  a  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission  reso- 
lution appointing  a  special  rapporteur  to  examine  alleged  abuses  in 
Sudan. 

And  then  you  also  mention  about  a  more  visible,  higher  profile 
role  for  the  U.N.  Are  you  talking  about  beyond  this  appointment, 
or  what  specifically  do  you  have  in  mind? 

Secretary  Moose.  Yes.  I  think  there  are  two  things,  and  both  of 
which  are  important.  The  first  is  the  designation  by  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Commission  of  a  special  rapporteur  who  would  visit 
Khartoum  and  other  parts  of  Sudan  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the 
government's  performance  with  respect  to  certain  human  rights 
that  are  practiced. 

The  rapporteur  should  be  allowed  to  visit  not  only  in  the  south, 
but  would  also  in  the  so-called  transition  zone,  into  the  mountain 
area,  where  we  continue  to  receive  disturbing  reports  and  allega- 
tions of  human  rights  abuses. 

The  reports  of  these  abuses  are  extremely  widespread  and  which 
suggest  that,  if  indeed  they  are  not  being  carried  out  directly  by 
agents  of  the  government,  that  certainly  not  enough  is  being  done 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  restrict  or  control  or  end  those 
human  rights  abuses.  So  that  is  one  part. 

The  second  part,  and  I  think  this  really  does  relate  most  imme- 
diately to  the  situation  in  the  south,  is  the  suggestion  that  we  and 
others  have  made  that  the  U.N.  might  appoint  a  special  coordina- 
tor or  a  special  representative — and  the  terminology  gets  very  tech- 
nical here. 

But  the  purpose  of  the  special  representative  would  be  precisely 
to  follow  up  on  those  agreements  which  Ambassador  Eliasson  nego- 
tiated back  in  December,  and  indeed  to  ensure  that  maximum  pres- 
sure and  attention  is  being  given  to  the  actual  implementation  of 
those  agreements. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  constantly  is,  indeed,  to 
test  the  willingness  of  the  government  and,  indeed,  of  the  other 
parties  to  honor  the  commitments  and  the  engagements  that  they 
have  given. 

And  it  was  with  that  purpose  in  mind  that  Ambassador  Mad- 
eleine Albright  had  suggested  to  the  U.N.  and  to  others,  that  there 
might  be  appointed  a  special  coordinator.  And  the  principal  focus 
initially  would  be  humanitarian. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  on  the  humanitarian 
side,  but  I  certainly  would  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  such  a 
coordinator  might  become  involved  in  discussions  of  the  political  re- 
quirements needed  to  establish  the  framework  within  which  a  hu- 
manitarian effort  could  be  carried  out. 

Senator  Simon.  One  final  question,  then  I  want  to  hear  from  my 
colleagues.  There  are  those  who  say  the  attitude  of  the  government 
is  so  hostile  to  the  people  in  the  south,  because  of  religious  and  eth- 
nic division,  that  ultimately  Sudan  will  have  to  be  divided  into  two 
countries. 
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Any  reflections  on  your  part?  You  may  wish  to  deflect  that  ques- 
tion. 

Secretary  MOOSE.  I  think  I  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  frank- 
ly, we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  other  options  and  the  other  at- 
tempts that  I  think  should  be  made.  I  think  we  have  discovered 
over  the  last  several  months  that,  in  fact,  the  government  is  not 
insensitive  to  public  attention  and  outside  pressure. 

We  saw  this  last  fall  when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  debated 
and  adopted  its  resolution.  We  were  the  recipients  of  numerous 
demarches  and  entreaties  from  the  government  during  that  period. 
We  saw  it  again  this  past  spring  when  there  was  the  debate  taking 
place  in  the  U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission. 

I  think,  in  the  first  instance,  that  what  we  need  to  try  to  do  is 
to  continue  to  focus  that  spotlight  of  attention  on  the  government. 
They  seem  to  want  to  demonstrate  that  they  do  intend  to  be  re- 
spectful of  the  international  norms  of  human  rights  behavior. 

I  would  like  to  see  if  we  cannot  test  that  willingness  by  keeping 
the  spotlight  and  the  attention  and  the  pressure  focused. 

Senator  Simon.  Senator  Jeffords. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  covered 
a  great  deal  of  the  ground  I  wish  to  cover.  I  will  be  brief.  I  would 
like  to  follow  on  the  last  area  of  questioning,  and  that  is  as  to  what 
evidence  we  have  that  such  discussions  might  lead  to  a  peaceful 
resolution  by  not  separating  the  areas. 

What  credible  evidence  do  we  have  that  their  sincerity — it  seems 
to  me  there  has  been  at  least  credible  rumors  that  are  very  serious 
in  the  sense  of — almost  to  the  point  of  ethnic  cleansing,  of  transpor- 
tation of  women  and  children,  and  very  serious  deviations  in  con- 
duct of  human  suffering  and  all. 

I  wondered  whether  you  are  knowledgeable  of  those  rumors, 
whether  they  are  credible.  And  would  that  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
is  possible  to  end  up  with  a  peaceful  solution? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  would  have  to  admit  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
evidence  that  we  do  have,  it  requires  a  stretch  to  have  confidence 
that,  in  fact,  the  government  in  Khartoum  would  seriously  abide  by 
an  undertaking  to  be  respectful  of  human  rights. 

We  continue  to  receive,  and  in  fact,  within  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  have  received  new  information,  about  serious  abuses  taking 
place  in  the  so-called  transition  zone.  That  is  the  zone  between  the 
north  and  the  south. 

And  that  information  suggests  a  range  of  extremely  severe 
abuses;  there  are  reports  of  massacres,  reports  of  abductions  of 
women  and  children,  and  reports  of  continuing  abduction  of  per- 
sons into  forced  labor. 

And  we  have  seen,  as  well,  evidence  of  people  fleeing  that  zone 
to  escape  such  measures.  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  told  by 
the  government — that  the  government  would,  indeed,  make  it  pos- 
sible for  international  groups,  human  rights  groups,  U.N.  groups, 
and  others  to  visit  that  area. 

To  be  candid  with  you,  those  assurances,  at  the  moment,  are  in 
contradiction  to  the  difficulty  of  actually  arranging  visits  to  the 
area.  Our  own  Embassy  in  Khartoum,  despite  efforts  to  pin  down 
specific  dates  for  travel  to  that  region,  has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
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So  I  would  be  less  than  candid  in  saying  that  I  have  great  expec- 
tations, but  I  do  think  that,  in  the  first  instance,  we  need  to  pursue 
the  government's  stated  willingness  to  cooperate  with  international 
efforts,  first  and  foremost  to  investigate  the  allegations  so  that  we 
do,  in  fact,  have  a  better  sense  of  what  is  going  on,  and  then,  in 
the  light  of  those  investigations,  to  accept  measures  or  approaches 
that  might  address  some  of  our  greatest  and  deepest  concerns. 

Senator  Jeffords.  With  respect  to  the  discussions  going  on  in 
Abuja  relative  to,  hopefully,  peaceful  negotiations — not  all  of  the 
factions  are  there.  What  are  we  doing  to  try  and  get  the  factions 
there,  and  what  kind  of  leverage,  if  any,  do  we  have  to  get  them 
to  the  table? 

Secretary  Moose.  As  I  mentioned,  Senator,  we  have  offered  to 
play  a  role.  It  can  be  such  a  role  as  was  desired  by  the  various  par- 
ties and,  in  fact,  we  have  done  so  in  the  past. 

That  invitation  has  not  been  accepted.  And  in  particular,  I  think 
the  government  has  been  wary  of  our  participation  in  those  discus- 
sions. I  do  want  to  emphasize  that  I  think  the  government  of  Nige- 
ria has  been  extremely  assiduous  and  very  forthcoming  in  its  ef- 
forts to  try  to  get  something  going  in  the  way  of  negotiation. 

Nigeria  has  been  supported  in  that  effort  by  others.  Certainly  the 
government  of  Uganda  and  the  President  of  Kenya  both  have  lent 
their  support  to  the  effort  to  provide  this  negotiation. 

It  is  still  unclear  to  us  exactly  what  the  framework  of  those  dis- 
cussions will  be.  But  presumably  it  has  to  turn  on  the  question  of 
the  degree  to  which  the  south  will  be  allowed  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy,  in  terms  of  the  application  of  certain  kinds  of  laws  and 
procedures  and  regulations  with  the  north. 

That  certainly  was  the  sense  of  Dr.  Garang  when  I  talked  to  him, 
that  the  discussion  in  Abuja  would  turn  on  that  issue.  If  indeed 
there  could  emerge  from  such  a  discussion  at  least  an  understand- 
ing about  what  that  relationship  ought  to  be,  that  would  be  a  step 
forward,  even  though  the  other  factions  are  not  yet  associated  with 
that. 

But  I  have  to  say  again,  as  I  said  earlier,  that  given  performance 
to  date,  and  given  that  not  all  of  the  parties  are  represented  there, 
one  has  to  question  whether  anything  meaningful  can,  in  fact, 
emerge  from  this  particular  negotiation. 

Our  view  is  that  we  need  to  continue  to  support  that  effort,  so 
long  as  there  appears  to  be  some  chance,  some  prospect  that  some- 
thing positive  could  emerge. 

Senator  Jeffords.  In  view  of  the  situation  there,  with  the  poten- 
tial exportation  of  terrorism  and  the  other  matters  we  just  dis- 
cussed, what  can  we,  as  Congress,  do  to  try  and  better  focus  world 
attention  on  the  situation? 

And  what  additional  things  should  the  administration  be  doing, 
and  the  U.N.,  in  order  to  try  and  focus  attention  on  the  severity 
of  the  situation? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  think,  as  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  very 
fact  of  this  hearing  is  an  important  way  of  keeping  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  issue.  And  the  attendance  at  the  hearing  today  is  also 
very  encouraging. 
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I  think  that  the  resolution  that  you  have  proposed  to  the  chair- 
man, that  others  of  the  committee  have  endorsed,  is  another  very 
important  way  of  sending  a  signal  to  all  concerned. 

And  I  think  that  includes,  as  well,  our  allies.  I  had  very  useful 
discussions  in  Brussels  3  weeks  ago  with  the  EC.  I  know  that  they 
are  concerned.  I  know  that  they  are  looking  for  ways  as  well  to 
bring  additional  pressure  to  bear  on  the  various  parties  and  to  en- 
courage a  more  active  role  on  the  part  of  the  international  organi- 
zations. 

In  addition,  I  think  that  message  will  be  a  very  important  one 
for  the  U.N.  I  know  that  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros  Ghali, 
when  he  received  Ambassador  Albright  and  others,  indeed  ex- 
pressed his  own  deep  concern  about  the  situation  in  Sudan. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  he,  as  well,  is  looking  for  ways  to  address 
these  issues.  I  think  the  kind  of  encouragement  and  support  that 
a  resolution  of  this  kind  would  signal  would  be  an  important  indi- 
cation to  him  that  whatever  actions  he  might  take  would,  in  fact, 
be  endorsed  and  supported. 

Senator  Jeffords.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  I  am 
ranking  on  another  subcommittee,  which  is  meeting  at  the  iden- 
tical time,  on  education.  And  I  find  that  I  must  excuse  myself  at 
this  point. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  for  being  here.  And  while  I  am 
thanking  people,  let  me  also  thank  Congressman  Frank  Wolf,  who 
has  shown  a  real  interest  in  this  area,  as  well  as  the  new  chair  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Africa  over  in  the  House,  Congressman  Harry 
Johnson. 

Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret,  Secretary 
Moose,  that  I  was  not  here  for  your  statement.  But  I  do  have  a  cou- 
ple of  questions  that  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on. 

There  have  been  recent  reports  that  Khartoum  has  provided 
some  cover  and  financial  support  for  members  of  the  fundamental- 
ist terrorist  organization  Hamas.  Some  say  they  may  be  linked  to 
the  World  Trade  Center  bombing  and  are  actively  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  Middle  East  peace  process  through  violence. 

Given  our  interest  in  both  combating  the  violence  of  Hamas  and 
in  Egypt's  security,  it  is  important  that  we  track  any  Sudanese  in- 
volvement with  tnis.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  Khartoum's  con- 
nection to  Hamas  and  other  Islamic  fundamentalist  terrorist  orga- 
nizations, if  any? 

Secretary  Moose.  Yes,  Senator.  I  can  say  that  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  presence  of  known  terrorists  and  terrorist  groups 
in  Sudan.  And  we  are  also  concerned  about  the  relationships  that 
the  government  of  Sudan  has  established  with  other  states  which 
have  an  established  record  of  support  for  terrorism. 

We  are  now  in  the  process — the  Africa  bureau,  in  connection  with 
the  Bureau  of  Counterterrorism — of  reviewing  a  rather  substantial 
body  of  information  that  touches  on  the  question  of  Khartoum's  in- 
volvement or  engagement  in  terrorism,  in  terrorist  groups,  and  ter- 
rorist activities. 

I  have  to  say  that  that  information  is  of  varied  quality.  It  is 
going  to  take  a  rather  concerted  effort  to  evaluate  it  all.  But  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  determination,  based 
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on  the  law,  as  to  whether  or  not  Khartoum's  actions  qualify  it  for 
inclusion  on  the  terrorist  list. 

I  think,  for  the  purposes  of  this  hearing,  it  is  difficult  to  enter 
into  some  of  the  detail  of  the  information  that  we  do  have.  But  I 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  share  with  you  in  private  some  of 
that  deliberation. 

Senator  FEINGOLD7.  Assuming  that  that  same  caution  applies, 
when  we  do  meet,  I  would  be  curious  about  any  connection  to  any 
efforts  to  undermine  President  Mubarak  in  Egypt.  I  assume  we  will 
take  that  up  later,  but  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  talk  about 
it. 

And  just  as  to  arms  transfers,  some  reports  indicate  that  Sudan 
is  receiving  arms  from  Libya,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  China.  You  may  have 
said  something  about  that  in  your  statement,  but  can  you  confirm 
any  of  that? 

Secretary  Moose.  We  do,  indeed,  have  a  number  of  reports  about 
arms  movements  to  Sudan.  In  several  instances,  we  have  discussed 
bilaterally,  with  countries  that  have  allegedly  been  involved  in 
those  transfers,  our  concerns  with  regard  to  those  transfers.  Again, 
I  would  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss  that  information  in  private. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  could  just  ask  one  final  question.  Following 
up  to  one  of  Senator  Feingold's  questions,  is  there  any  improve- 
ment at  all  in  the  Egyptian-Sudanese  relationship? 

Secretary  Moose.  I  think  the  Egyptians,  with  good  reason,  re- 
main very  concerned  about  what  they  perceive  to  be  a  hostile  atti- 
tude on  trie  part  of  the  Khartoum  government  toward  Egypt. 

And  they  remain  extremely  concerned,  with  good  reason,  about 
the  possible  direct  involvement  of  the  Khartoum  government  in 
support  of  groups  which  are  known  to  be  conducting  terrorist  ac- 
tivities in  Egypt. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  key  elements  that  will  figure  very  promi- 
nently in  our  review  of  the  information,  looking  toward  the  deter- 
mination with  regard  to  whether  Sudan  does  belong  on  that  terror- 
ist list. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you  both  very,  very  much  for  what  you 
are  doing  in  this  area.  And,  let  me  add,  we  welcome  any  sugges- 
tions that  you  will  have  in  terms  of  what  Congress  ought  to  be 
doing,  because  there  is  a  feeling  of  urgency,  obviously,  as  we  face 
this  crisis  there.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Kunder.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  one  very  brief  com- 
ment, please? 

Senator  Simon.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Kunder.  Because  we  focused  on  the  situation  in  the  far 
south,  where  the  intra-SPLA  fighting  has  caused  a  disruption  of 
the  relief  activities,  I  just  want  to  be  very  careful  I  do  not  leave 
you  with  the  wrong  impression  that — in  the  starvation  triangle 
area,  clearly  the  blame  for  these  needless  deaths,  in  my  opinion, 
rests  with  the  competing  factions  there. 

But  in  the  transition  zone,  the  area  that  is  marked  in  white,  just 
to  the  north — and  those  are  areas  of  great  need  as  well,  because 
a  lot  of  people  have  fled  north  to  escape  the  fighting,  as  well  as 
South.  Those  are  areas  controlled  by  the  government  of  Sudan.  We 
have  not  had  good  access  into  those  areas. 
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Our  suspicion  is  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  suffering  there  as 
well.  And  those  are  the  railhead  and  the  bargehead  from  which 
transportation  of  food  could  take  place  into  the  south.  So  I  am  just 
afraid — I  do  not  want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  the 
only  people  who  are  blame- worthy  are  the  factions. 

We  very  much  need  the  cooperation  of  the  government  of  Sudan 
to  get  into  those  areas  and  assess  needs  as  well.  And  that  coopera- 
tion has  not  been  what  it  should  be  thus  far. 

Senator  Simon.  While  we  are  focusing  on  the  area  beyond  that 
southern  tip  there,  what  about  the  people  who  have  been  forced  out 
of  Khartoum?  Is  that  situation  improving  at  all? 

Mr.  Kunder.  In  short,  no.  That  is  still  an  area  of  major  need. 
We  have  had  some  additional  access  to  some  of  the  displaced  camps 
by  the  NGO's.  That  area  has  been  discussed  many  times,  by  Am- 
bassador Petterson  and  AID  officials,  with  the  government.  We 
have  had  some  limited  additional  access,  but  we  still  do  not  believe 
we  can  reach  those  most  in  need. 

Senator  Simon.  OK.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  Our  next  panel, 
Dr.  Nelson  Kasfir,  professor  of  government  at  Dartmouth,  Prof. 
Robert  Collins,  University  of  California,  Mr.  Roger  Winter,  Director 
of  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees,  and  Dr.  Judy  Mavotte,  the  chair 
of  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children. 

If  we  can  have  order  here,  please.  Unless  there  is  some  pref- 
erence by  the  members  of  the  panel,  I  will  call  them  in  the  order 
that  I  announced.  I  would  mention  that  we  will  put  your  full  state- 
ments in  the  record.  If  you  can,  confine  your  oral  remarks  to  five 
minutes,  and  then  we  will  have  time  for  questions. 

Dr.  Kasfir,  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  KASFIR,  PROFESSOR  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT, DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE,  AND  PRESIDENT-ELECT, 
SUDAN  STUDIES  ASSOCIATION  (U.SA.) 

Dr.  Kasfir.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present  my  observations.  I  wish 
to  speak  about  the  objectives  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict,  the  pros- 
pects for  a  peace  settlement,  whether  other  regional  leaders  can  as- 
sist in  that  process,  and  whether  safe  havens  might  provide  an  ap- 
propriate initiative  in  the  absence  of  an  effective  settlement. 

Just  before  the  present  government  of  Sudan  came  to  power  in 
June  1989,  I  believed  that  real  and  promising  progress  toward 
achieving  peace  was  occurring.  But  at  the  present  time,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  there  is  much  hope  of  achieving  peace,  or  even  to 
gain  the  firm  commitment  of  the  combatants  to  the  creation  of  an 
interim  solution  of  safe  havens. 

The  main  reason  is  that  the  parties  to  the  conflict  are  too  weak 
to  do  anything  else  other  than  fight  and  turn  international  assist- 
ance, where  they  can,  to  their  own  advantage. 

None  of  the  regional  leaders  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  seem  to  me 
to  be  sufficiently  neutral  to  be  trusted  by  one  side  or  the  other  to 
guide  negotiations  to  an  effective  peace.  So  I,  as  everyone  else  in 
this  room,  hopes  that  some  further  reconciliation  can  come  out  of 
the  Abuja  negotiations.  Let  me  say  a  little  about  these  topics  in  my 
remarks  now. 
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The  basic  root  of  this  conflict  is  whether  Sudan  should  be  consid- 
ered a  country  in  which  there  is  a  Muslim  majority  and  a  non-Mus- 
lim minority,  or  whether  it  should  be  considered  a  country  that  is 
multiracial,  multiethnic,  and  multireligious. 

One  perspective  begins  from  a  religious  premise,  the  other  from 
a  secular  view.  It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  both  points  are  correct 
in  terms  of  describing  the  country,  but  each  leads  to  an  approach 
to  political  and  social  organization  that  contradicts  the  other. 

That  is  at  the  root  of  this  conflict.  One  should  not  necessarily 
question,  however,  the  depth  of  conviction  or  sincerity  with  which 
each  of  these  views  are  held,  even  though  there  are  many  who  are 
groping  for  some  attempt  to  bridge  this  contradiction. 

One  could  look,  and  I  will  simply  put  it  in  the  record,  at  some 
of  the  reasons  why  some  of  the  Islamic — why  the  government  of 
Sudan  is  so  committed  to  an  Islamic  solution  and  the  reasons  why 
they  consider  that  flexible,  why  they  consider  it  is  possible  to  have 
freedom  of  religion  under  it,  and  why  they  consider  it  democratic. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  simply  add  that,  and  as  other  testimony 
earlier  this  morning  suggests,  that  this  has  been  belied  by  so  many 
of  the  actions  they  have  taken  in  both  the  north  and  the  south,  in 
terms  of  leading  to  arrests  and  violation  of  human  rights, 
extraditial  execution,  and  the  rest. 

Until  recently,  the  leading  opponent,  the  SPLM,  has  insisted  that 
a  lasting  solution  to  the  conflict  required  genuine  power  sharing. 
And  this  struck  me  as  a  very  promising  approach  to  solving  the 
conflict,  but  the  main  difficulty  is  that  very  few  people  went  along 
with  it  outside  the  south. 

That  is,  people  who  were  equally  poor  in  the  west  and  in  the  east 
and  in  the  north  have  not  risen  in  conflict.  And  there  are  a  series 
of  other  problems  in  how  the  SPLA  factions  have  conducted  them- 
selves, which  leads  to  difficulty  too. 

The  next  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  weakness  of  both  of  the 
parties,  and  this  needs  to  be  emphasized,  that  you  cannot  negotiate 
well  when  your  back  is  to  the  wall. 

And  in  many  respects,  despite  the  military  victories  of  the  gov- 
ernment, their  backs  are  to  the  wall  in  the  sense  that  they  do  not 
generate  enough  political  support  to  confidently  lead  them  into  ne- 
gotiations. 

And  here,  I  simply  want  to  make  reference  to  the  reasons  why 
the  present  government  came  to  power.  And  essentially,  there  are 
three  critical  points.  First,  it  seemed  possible  in  early  1989  to  bring 
almost  every  Sudanese  political  perspective  into  a  constitutional 
conference,  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  peace  settlement.  And 
when  present  conditions  change,  that  historical  memory  may  be- 
come operative  again. 

But  second,  the  fact  that  the  NIF,  the  National  Islamic  Front,  or 
the  officers  taking  that  point  of  view,  seized  power  was  because 
they  were  out  maneuvered,  because  that  was  their  only  chance  to 
remain  on  the  center  of  the  political  stage. 

That  suggests  how  little  support  and  legitimacy  they  have  for 
that  point  of  view.  That  is,  there  are  lots  of  people  who  believe  in 
Islam  in  the  Sudan,  very  few  who  believe  in  Islam  in  the  way  in 
which  the  National  Islamic  Front  is  leading  it,  at  least  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  problems  of  that  country. 
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Third,  that  set  of  negotiations,  leading  up  to  1989  and  then  cut 
off,  demonstrates  that  as  long  as  the  SPLM  was  the  only  military 
force  opposing  the  government  and  had  genuine  interchange  with 
people  in  the  north,  it  could  move  successfully  into  negotiation. 
Now  that  it  has  split,  it  is  far  weaker  and  a  more  reluctant  bar- 
gaining power. 

I  want  to  turn  last,  because  of  the  time  limits  that  you  are  put- 
ting on  us,  to  safe  havens.  And  I  simply  wanted  to  say  that  this 
is  an  important  question.  It  is  an  attempt  to  get  at  what — our  real 
suffering  right  now. 

The  question  that  you  have  to  ask,  among  others,  is:  Is  it  prac- 
tical? I  just  want  to  list  six  questions,  in  order  to  raise  some  of  the 
questions  that  need  to  be  looked  at.  First  is  the  question  of  where 
would  you  put  a  safe  haven? 

And  the  choices  are  to  put  it  in  either  a  logistically  feasible  area, 
or  the  area  of  greatest  need,  or  an  area  which  is  nonstrategic.  Now, 
each  of  these  have  very  different  implications,  and  those  have  to 
be  thought  through. 

Second,  one  has  to  ask,  is  it  possible  to  establish  a  safe  haven 
and  maintain  it  if  all  parties  to  the  conflict  must  agree  to  it?  That 
is  a  difficult  problem,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  manipulations  over 
food  aid  now. 

Third,  how  can  safe  havens  avoid  helping  one  side  of  the  conflict 
more  than  another? 

Senator  Simon.  Go  ahead.  Finish  your  statement. 

Dr.  Kasfir.  OK  Fourth,  is  it  possible  to  design  a  safe  haven  in 
southern  Sudan  which  will  not  accelerate  the  separation  of  the 
south?  That  is,  the  problem  of  getting  into  safe  havens  is,  it  begins 
to  have  political  implications  that  the  people  forming  the  safe 
haven  may  not  wish  to  involve  themselves. 

And  fifth,  will  not  safe  havens  be  inextricably  political,  perceived 
as  Western  initiatives  intended  to  help  a  Christian  minority  in  its 
battle  against  an  Islamic  regime? 

And  finally,  sixth,  what  will  happen  when  the  immediate  threat 
of  famine  and  disease  disappears?  If  the  safe  haven  is  successful, 
the  parties  will  disengage.  And  that  creates  an  issue  as  to  whether 
we  go  back  to  the  problem  that  we  have  now.  Let  me  stop  there. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Kasfir  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Kasfir 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  observations  in  response  to  your  concerns  about  the  objectives  of  the  parties, 
particularly  the  government,  to  the  current  conflict  in  Sudan,  the  prospects  for  a 
peace  settlement,  whether  other  regional  leaders  can  assist  that  process,  and  wheth- 
er safe  havens  might  provide  an  appropriate  initiative  in  the  absence  of  an  effective 
settlement. 

The  terrible  suffering  through  violation  of  human  rights,  hunger  and  death  of  so 
many  Sudanese  throughout  the  country,  but  particularly  in  Khartoum,  the  Nuba 
mountains  and  in  the  South  is  the  occasion  for  this  hearing.  Just  before  the  present 
government  of  Sudan  came  to  power  in  June  1989,  I  believed  that  real  and  promis- 
ing progress  toward  resolution  of  this  conflict  was  being  achieved.  But  at  the 
present  time  there  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  hope  of  achieving  peace,  or  even 
gaining  firm  commitments  by  the  combatants  to  an  interim  solution  through  one  or 
more  secure  zones.  The  main  reason  is  that  each  of  the  parties  to  this  conflict  is 
too  weak  to  do  anything  other  than  to  fight,  and,  where  they  can,  to  turn  inter- 
national assistance  to  their  own  advantage.  None  of  the  regional  leaders  in 
subsaharan  Africa  is  sufficiently  neutral  in  this  conflict  to  guide  negotiations  that 
are  likely  to  achieve  an  effective  peace,  though  I  hope  that  the  current  negotiations 
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at  Abuja  succeed  in  advancing  the  process  of  reconciliation  at  least  to  a  small  de- 
gree. I  would  like  to  say  a  little  about  each  of  these  topics. 

THE  BASIC  CLEAVAGE 

The  basic  issue  at  the  root  of  this  conflict  is  whether  Sudan  should  be  considered 
a  country  with  a  Muslim  majority  and  a  non-Muslim  minority,  or  a  country  that 
is  multiracial,  multiethnic  and  multireligious.  One  perspective  begins  from  a  reli- 
gious premise,  the  other  from  a  secular  view.  It  is  at  once  obvious  that  both  points 
are  correct,  that  is,  accurate  descriptions  of  Sudan,  but  nevertheless  lead  to  deeply 
contradictory  forms  of  political  and  social  organization.  One  should  not  question  the 
depth  of  conviction  or  sincerity  with  which  each  of  these  views  are  held.  Nor,  that 
many  outside  the  government,  and  possibly  some  within  it,  are  groping  for  a  com- 
mon policy  that  bridges  this  contradiction.  Nonetheless,  both  opposing  points  of  view 
and  the  inability  to  agree  on  a  common  policy  makes  it  difficult  for  the  government 
or  its  opponents  to  build  a  coherent  coalition.  In  order  to  understand  why  peace  is 
so  unlikely  now,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  look  at  the  difference  in  basic  rationales 
of  the  government  and  its  opponents,  and,  then  to  examine  closely  why  they  failed 
to  generate  popular  support  for  their  positions. 

THE  OPPOSED  RATIONALES  OK  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  SPLM 

The  commitment  of  the  Revolutionary  Command  Council  of  National  Salvation 
[RCC],  the  present  military  government,  to  an  Islamic  state  and  Islamic  law  shapes 
its  entire  outlook.  Hassan  al-Turabi,  the  head  of  the  National  Islamic  Front  [NTF] 
and  leading  theorist  for  the  government,  argues  that  Islamic  law  was  adopted  by 
the  government  as  a  result  of  a  groundswell  of  popular  Muslim  feeling  that  spread 
from  what  he  calls  "the  educated  strata,"  to  the  people  and  the  Armed  Forces.  In 
this  sense,  for  Muslims  at  least,  he  claims  that  Islamic  law  can  be  democratic,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  in  Sudan  it  was  introduced  through  a  military  coup  d'etat.  Thus, 
to  replace  what  it  considers  the  "artificial  democracy"  of  political  parties  "owned" 
by  a  few  big  families  [a  reference  to  the  Umma  and  Democratic  Unionist  parties 
which  were  controlled  by  the  wealthy  leaders  of  Islamic  sects  before  the  present  gov- 
ernment took  power],  the  regime  has  introduced  nonpartisan  popular  congresses 
from  local  to  national  levels.  Eventually  the  state  will  be  turned  over  to  those  con- 
gresses and  the  military  will  retire  to  their  barracks. 

With  the  removal  of  corrupt  features  introduced  by  foreign  rulers,  Turabi  argues, 
Islamic  law  enables  believers  to  follow  the  moral  dictates  ofthe  Koran  without  need- 
ing to  give  up  either  those  local  customs,  or  science  and  technology,  so  long  as  they 
are  not  explicitly  discussed  in  the  Koran.  He  therefore  regards  his  interpretation  of 
Islam  as  quite  flexible.  The  October  1989  National  Dialogue  Conference  established 
that  a  Muslim  majority  has  the  right  to  apply  its  laws,  but  must  preserve  the  rights 
of  minorities.  The  RCC  introduced  comprehensive  Islamic  law  in  the  North  in  Janu- 
ary 1991  and  a  federal  system  the  following  month.  That  is  why  Lt.-General  Omar 
Hassan  al-Bashir,  the  head  of  state,  concludes  that  freedom  of  religion  is  possible 
in  Sudan,  because  the  government  intends  to  apply  Islamic  law  only  in  the  North 
where  Muslims  are  in  the  majority. 

There  are  several  difficulties  with  these  justifications,  however  plausible  they 
might  seem  in  theory,  including  the  mass  dismissal  from  state  positions,  arrests  and 
torture  of  Muslims  and  non-Muslims  alike  whom  the  government  does  not  consider 

fiolitically  reliable.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  the  large  number  of  non-Muslims 
rom  the  South  and  the  Nuba  mountains  who  have  come  to  Khartoum  or  other 
places  in  the  North  to  escape  the  fighting,  but  must  accept  second  class  citizenship 
there.  In  addition,  the  use  in  the  war  zones  of  ethnic  militias,  mass  extrajudicial 
executions,  and  the  manipulation  of  humanitarian  aid,  particularly  food,  for  military 
advantage  gives  a  hollow  ring  to  the  offer  of  a  non-Islamic  state  to  regions  where 
Muslims  are  in  the  minority. 

Until  recently,  the  leading  opponent  to  the  government  was  the  Sudan  Provisional 
Liberation  Movement  [SPLM],  which  had  insisted  since  it  was  founded  in  1983  that 
a  lasting  solution  to  conflict  in  Sudan  requires  genuine  power-sharing  between  the 
"haves"  and  "have-nots,"  that  is,  between  the  elite  at  the  center,  which  included  the 
leaders  of  the  large  parties,  and  the  peripheral  areas,  poor  and  undeveloped,  in  both 
North  and  South.  By  this  means,  the  SPLM  proposed  empowering  all  ethnic,  racial 
and  religious [groups  in  Sudan,  which  meant  that  only  a  secular  constitution  could 
be  adopted.  Thus,  it  explicitly  rejected  a  separate  "Southern"  solution — either  one 
based  on  secession,  or  on  regional  autonomy,  as  in  the  earlier  peace  settlement  of 
1972. 

The  main  difficulty  with  the  SPLMs  rationale  was  that  most  of  the  poor  peoples 
in  the  Western  and  Eastern  areas  of  Northern  Sudan  did  not  rebel  against  the  gov- 
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ernment  and  join  the  SPLM.  In  addition,  the  SPLM  did  not  develop  internally  in 
a  democratic  direction,  nor  did  it  develop  a  distinctly  civilian  government  for  those 
areas  over  which  it  exercised  military  control.  Pre-existing  ethnic  tensions  between 
its  predominantly  Dinka  [and  for  a  time,  Nuer]  soldiers  and  many  peoples  of 
Equatoria  Region  sometimes  turned  it  into  an  army  of  occupation.  Its  soldiers  also 
participated  in  violations  of  human  rights,  including  torture  and  extrajudicial  execu- 
tion on  occasion. 

LACK  OF  CAPACITY  OF  THE  COMBATANTS  TO  NEGOTIATE 

Not  only  did  these  striking  differences  in  the  rationales  of  the  RCC  and  the  SPLM 
make  it  unlikely  they  coula  negotiate  a  peace  settlement,  so  also  did  the  isolation 
and  weak  political  position  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Unpopular  governments 
and  divided  guerrilla  movements  find  it  more  difficult  to  negotiate,  because  they 
fear  they  will  lose  the  control  they  presently  impose  by  coercion. 

The  RCC  seized  power  in  June  1989  because  NIF,  which  had  been  the  Islamic 
fundamentalist  mentor  to  its  officers,  had  been  outmaneuvered  by  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  other  Khartoum  parties,  particularly  the  Democratic  Unionist  Party 
[DUP],  and  the  SPLM.  How  did  this  come  about?  Once  former  President  G'aafar 
Nimeiri  had  introduced  Islamic  law  in  September,  1983  in  a  desperate  ploy  to  re- 
main in  power,  all  Northern  parties  were  faced  with  an  intolerable  political  problem. 
Many  of  their  supporters  were  pleased  with  Islamic  law,  but  non-Muslims,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  returned  to  civil  war  over  the  issue.  Over  the  next  6  years, 
Northern  intellectuals,  and  eventually  all  the  parties  except  NIF,  accepted  that  an 
end  to  civil  war  required  a  constitutional  conference  with  the  SPLM  in  which  shared 
decisions  concerning  the  scope  of  Islamic  law  would  be  made.  No  one  knows  if  such 
a  conference  would  nave  been  successful,  because  4  days  before  the  last  meeting  to 
approve  draft  legislation  to  freeze  all  applications  of  Islamic  law,  and  2Vz  months 
before  the  constitutional  conference  was  scheduled  to  meet,  the  15  officers  in  the 
RCC  took  control. 

There  are  three  critical  points.  First,  it  seemed  possible  in  early  1989  to  bring  al- 
most every  Sudanese  political  perspective  into  a  constitutional  conference  which 
might  have  resulted  in  a  peace  settlement.  When  present  conditions  change,  that 
historical  memory  may  become  operative  once  more.  But,  second,  it  demonstrates 
that  the  RCC  seized  power,  because  NIF  no  longer  had  any  influence  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  a  secular  constitution.  In  other  words,  it  shows  how  little  support  and 
legitimacy  there  was  for  the  RCC  coup.  That  explains  why  ever  since  the  RCC  had 
depended  to  such  a  great  extent  on  heavy-handed  governmental  measures  in  both 
North  and  South.  Third,  it  demonstrates  that  so  long  as  the  SPLM  was  the  only 
military  force  opposing  the  government,  and  there  was  genuine  interchange,  it  could 
negotiate  successfully.  Now  that  it  has  split,  it  is  a  far  weaker  and  thus  more  reluc- 
tant negotiating  partner. 

With  the  SPLMs  hesitant  proposal  in  late  1992  of  a  confederal  government,  con- 
sisting of  a  Northern  and  a  Southern  state  with  a  rotating  presidency,  there  is  con- 
siderable overlap  between  its  position  and  that  of  the  RCC  to  adopt  a  federal  system 
with  Islamic  law  in  the  North,  but  not  in  the  South.  That  could  become  a  premise 
for  negotiations  were  either  party  serious  about  these  new  positions.  In  my  opinion, 
neither  is.  They  have  adopted  these  policies  for  tactical  reasons,  and  remain  as  di- 
vided as  ever  on  the  basic  principles  on  which  they  would  like  to  see  the  Sudan  or- 
ganized politically.  As  the  Nairobi  Communique  of  the  National  Democratic  Alliance 
[NDA]  of  17  April  1993  makes  clear,  the  SPLM  is  still  willing  to  sign  documents 
affirming  the  unity  of  Sudan.  The  SPLM  is  more  likely  to  keep  the  NDA,  the  North- 
ern opposition,  as  an  ally  so  long  as  it  does  not  opt  for  separation.  Without  the 
SPLM  and  its  army,  the  NDA  is  a  far  less  credible  opponent  of  the  RCC. 

Another  serious  impediment  to  successful  peace  negotiations  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  armed  ethnic  militia  by  this  government  and  its  predecessor.  These  militia 
actively  prosecute  the  war,  but  are  less  under  the  control  of  the  government  than 
its  regular  army.  It  is  unclear  that  the  government  possesses  either  the  will  or  the 
power  to  disarm  them  were  it  to  enter  into  serious  bargaining.  The  militia  may  have 
sufficient  arms  to  be  powers  in  their  own  right  in  their  local  areas.  If  this  is  so, 
they  would  have  to  be  included  somehow  in  the  negotiating  process. 

THE  LIMITED  CAPACITY  OF  OTHER  AFRICAN  LEADERS  TO  FACILITATE  RECONCILIATION 

The  capacity  of  subsaharan  African  heads  of  state  to  mediate  in  the  Sudanese 
conflict  is  constrained.  Even  including  the  first  round  of  the  Abuja  negotiations,  for- 
eign mediation  has  had  little  impact.  It  is  also  restricted  because  most  African  lead- 
ers favor  pluralist  democratic  and  secular  governments,  and  thus  would  not  be 
trusted  as  interlocutors  by  the  RCC.  Those  wno  may  not  favor  pluralist  democracy, 
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Museveni  of  Uganda,  Moi  of  Kenya,  and  Mobutu  of  Zaire,  are  either  so  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  Southern  factions,  or  so  discredited  [Mobutu],  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  intervene  successfully.  Thus  far  all  critical  initiatives  for  negotiations 
have  come  from  the  Sudanese  themselves. 

QUESTIONS  ABOUT  SAFE  HAVENS 

If  neither  Sudanese  nor  foreigners  are  likely  to  achieve  peace  in  the  near  future, 
serious  attention  should  be  paid  to  interim  and  temporary  measures  that  might  re- 
duce starvation  and  suffering  for  at  least  some  people  caught  on  the  battlefields. 
Safe  havens,  or  secure  zones,  have  been  increasingly  suggested  on  humanitarian 
grounds.  Safe  havens  provide  not  only  the  opportunity  for  extremely  large  refugee 
settlements,  but  also  the  chance  to  rebuild  local  productive  capacities  in  limited 
areas.  The  idea  is  attractive,  but  how  practical  is  it  in  Southern  Sudan?  Some  of 
the  issues  that  ought  to  be  explored  include: 

1]  Should  a  safe  haven  be  located  in  a  logistically  feasible  area,  for  example  on 
the  border  of  a  neighboring  country,  in  areas  that  are  nonstrategic  to  any  of  the 
combatants,  or  in  the  area  of  greatest  need,  which  may  be  far  more  difficult  to  sup- 
ply or  police?  The  Kongor-Ayod  area  of  Upper  Nile,  in  which  there  is  presently  acute 
starvation,  poses  extraordinary  obstacles  to  any  foreign  peacekeeping  force  far  be- 
yond those  encountered  in  Somalia. 

2]  Is  it  possible  to  establish  a  safe  haven,  and  maintain  it,  if  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  must  agree  to  it?  Without  their  agreement,  and  intervening  foreign  force 
must  violate  the  norm  of  sovereignty.  But  if  the  acquiescence  of  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Southern  combatant  organizations  is  required,  they  are  certain  to 
manipulate  the  conditions,  just  as  they  have  with  food  aid. 

3]  How  can  safe  havens  avoid  helping  one  side  of  the  conflict  more  than  another? 
The  existence  or  location  of  a  safe  haven  may  provide  a  significant  military  advan- 
tage to  one  faction  at  the  expense  of  another.  Since  safe  havens  are  likely  to  be 
sources  of  supply  to  some  extent  for  nearby  armed  forces,  their  location  will  be  high- 
ly contentious.  For  civilians  who  gain  access,  safe  havens  eliminate  a  source  of  food 
and  goods  for  soldiers,  resources  on  which  all  armies  in  Southern  Sudan  depend. 
It  may  be  the  case  that  the  consequences  for  some,  probably  guerrilla  groups,  are 
greater.  Presumably,  safe  havens  are  not  intended  to  have  political  consequences  for 
the  substantive  issues  in  the  conflict. 

4]  Is  it  possible  to  design  a  safe  haven  in  Southern  Sudan  which  will  not  acceler- 
ate the  separation  of  the  South? 

5]  Will  not  safe  havens  be  inextricably  political,  perceived  as  Western  initiatives 
intended  to  help  a  Christian  minority  in  its  battle  against  an  Islamic  regime? 

6]  What  will  happen  when  the  immediate  threat  of  famine  and  disease  dis- 
appears? Can  the  foreign  force  morally  disengage,  if  it  is  likely  to  expose  the  civil- 
ians it  has  been  helping  to  a  new  round  of  misery?  It  has  often  been  difficult  to 
raise  money  for  humanitarian  purposes,  when  people  are  no  longer  starving. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Collins. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  O.  COLLINS,  DIRECTOR,  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA,  SANTA  BARBARA  WASHINGTON  CEN- 
TER AND  PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

Dr.  Collins.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  asked  to  answer 
four  specific  questions,  the  factions  within  the  insurgency  move- 
ment, reasons  for  their  divisions,  the  possibilities  for  reconciliation, 
and  any  policy  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  sub- 
committee. Those  are  four,  and  I  address  myself  to  those,  both  in 
my  written  statement  and  here,  orally. 

It  is  important  to  first  realize  the  historic  background  of  these 
people,  their  movements,  migrations,  devisivness,  and  the  individ- 
ualism which  the  Nilotic  people  have  deeply  rooted  in  their  con- 
sciousness. Also,  the  very  deep  grievances  of  the  southern  Suda- 
nese people,  they  are  well-known.  We  all  know  those. 

This,  the  slave  trade  of  the  19th  century,  the  isolation  during  the 
condominium,  disparity  in  education  and  economic  development,  17 
years  of  conflict,  political  ineptness  on  the  part  of  the  Sudan  gov- 
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ernment,  particularly  in  the  unilateral  dissolution  of  the  autono- 
mous government 

Senator  Simon.  You  will  want  to  pull  that  mike  just  a  little  clos- 
er to  you  there. 

Dr.  Collins.  Oh,  sorry. 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Dr.  Collins.  The  political  ineptness  of  the  Sudan  government  by 
the  unilateral  dissolution  of  the  autonomous  government  of  the 
Sudan,  which  was  established  in  1972,  the  rising  tide  of  militant 
Islam,  the  propagation  of  the  infamous  September  laws,  the 
Shari'ah. 

And  what  I  regard  as  most  important  is  the  increasing  discrimi- 
nation against  southerners,  realizing  the  fullness  that  they  are  sec- 
ond-class citizens  of  the  country. 

Having  said  that,  I  will  address  myself  to  the  three  factions. 
There  are  three  specific  factions.  We  know  them.  They  are  very 
well  identified.  One  is  called  the  Nasir  faction,  which  broke  off 
from  the  SPLA  in  August  1991. 

Their  ideology  is  separatist,  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  driving  force 
in  that  separation  was  really  personal.  Antagonisms  between  Lam 
Akol,  the  head  of  the  movement,  who,  according  to  his  classmates, 
was  always  a  very  bright,  able,  but  extremely  difficult  individual 
when  he  was  in  secondary  school  and  when  he  was  in  university. 
And  I  am  sure  he  has  proved  equally  difficult  with  the  increasing 
authoritarianism  of  John  Garang. 

The  second  faction,  which  broke  off  later,  was  that  of  William 
Nyuong  Bany.  I  might  add,  the  Nasir  faction  operates  up  in  the 
Nuer  area  of  the  Sobat  River  Valley. 

The  second  one,  William  Nyuong  Bany  faction,  he  broke  off.  He 
was  one  of  Garang*s  top  generals.  Again,  it  was  a  personal  matter. 
Nyuong  Bany  was  a  Nuer.  Garang  is  a  Dinka.  We  must  not  make 
too  much  of  those  tribal  distinctions.  He  has  a  relatively  small 
force,  probably  no  more  than  500  men  in  the  south,  north  of  the 
Nimule  area,  operating. 

The  third  faction  is  what  they  call  the  Mainline  SPLA.  That  is 
John  Garang's  faction,  still  relatively  loyal  to  him.  It  is  called  the 
Torit  faction.  And  it  has  had,  relatively,  success  until  the  break  up 
the  SPLA  movements  into  these  three  specific  factions. 

All  three  of  these  are  becoming  what  I  call  bush  bandits,  as  in- 
creasingly they  can  operate  only  in  the  bush,  and  not  in  the  towns. 

The  second  question  you  asked  was  the  possibility  for  reconcili- 
ation. Given  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  I  regard  rec- 
onciliation as  ephemeral.  There  are  enormous  pressures  being 
brought  to  bear  by  Sudanese  from  outside  the  Sudan,  who  are  refu- 
gees, or  the  elite. 

There  are  enormous  pressures  being  brought  by  this  government, 
by  the  European  governments,  and  certainly  by  the  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  the  private  voluntary  organizations  to 
get  together  so  that  they  can  act  to  relieve  the  suffering,  which  we 
do  not  need  to  elaborate  on. 

We  know  there  is  enormous  suffering  in  southern  Sudan.  And  I 
do  believe  that  those  who  seek  out  the  members  of  each  of  these 
groups  are  being  told  what,  I  think,  they  think  they  want  to  hear. 
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There  was  a  unity  conference  in  Kongor  on  March  25-26,  which 
was  broken  up  by  an  SPLA  faction  that  shot  up  and  killed  some 
very,  very  prominent  SPLA,  particularly  Joseph  Oduho,  who  was 
regarded  as  somewhat  of  the  godfather  of  the  movement. 

These  are  not  going  to  be  forgotten.  The  aftermath  of  that  was 
just  last  weekend,  just  before  the  Abuja  conference,  was  the  fac- 
tions agreed  to  unify  in  Nairobi.  But  again,  I  regard  this  as  simply 
wallpapering  over  what  are  deep  personal — mainly  personal,  not 
ideological,  though  there  are  ideological  foundations  to  it,  but  main- 
ly personal  differences  between  the  leaders  of  each  one  of  these  fac- 
tions, i 

And  finally,  because  time  is  flying  here,  policy  recommendations: 
The  primary  interest  of  the  U.S.  Government  is  the  1.5  million  peo- 
ple at  risk.  Here,  Senator,  I  find  it  extremely  hard  to  understand 
how  the  humanitarians  and  those  concerned  with  human  rights,  in 
this  community  or  at  large,  believe  that  the  Sudan  government  will 
provide  food  relief. 

And  indeed,  they  have  had  two  good  harvests.  They  have  had 
surplus  food.  That  is,  the  Sudan  government,  for  the  last  2  years — 
will  provide  food  relief,  or  permit  Western  relief  agencies  to  supply 
support  and  assistance  for  those  people  they  regard  as  their  en- 
emies. 

If  you  cannot  defeat  them  on  the  field  of  battle,  let  them  die  in 
the  bush  of  starvation.  It  is  much  more  efficient,  Senator. 

Also,  just  in  closing,  the  ability  of  the  Sudan  government  to  play 
off  these  factions  is,  frankly,  child's  play.  And  they  do  it  with  regu- 
larity, every  time  they  have  a  conference  at  Abuja,  which,  in  fact, 
they  have  just  done.  I  understand  that  the  recent  Abuja  conference 
was  broken  up  like  those  that  have  come  before  it  and  those  that, 
I  believe,  will  come  after. 

Also,  one  has  to  say  something  about  our  diplomats  in  Khartoum. 
There  is  a  new  team  in  Khartoum,  extremely  able,  but  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  leave  them  naked. 

They  have  no  leverage.  They  have  no  power  to  convince  or  to  co- 
erce trie  Sudan  government  to  follow  a  policy  of  relief  and  assist- 
ance to  its  citizens,  which  they  have  no  intention  or  business  of 
doing.  And  if  one  does  not  believe  that,  simply  look  at  their  actions, 
which  have  been  devious  and  precarious  some  time. 

And  finally,  when  diplomacy  fails — I  am  a  historian.  History  has 
always  called  upon  the  big  battalions.  In  fact,  that  is  a  definition 
of  war.  When  diplomacy  fails,  you  call  upon  the  troops. 

The  likelihood  of  intervention  by  this  government,  or  by  the 
U.N.,  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  remote  areas  of  the  globe,  I 
find  very,  very  hard  to  believe.  I  think  it  is  extremely  remote. 

One  slight  analogy:  In  Vietnam,  the  U.S.  Government  dropped 
more  ordnance  than  it  did  in  the  total  time  of  World  War  II.  And 
we  lost.  You  can  pick  up  Vietnam,  and  you  can  drop  in  into  the 
southern  Sudan,  and  lose  it  very  quickly  indeed. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this.  I  have  spent  40  years  of  my  life  in  the 
southern  Sudan.  I  have  written  extensively  on  it.  I  have  many, 
many  deep  friendships.  I  know  the  country  intimately. 

I  have  traveled  all  over  the  country,  and  particularly  in  the 
South,  and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  that  I  have  had 
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to  say  in  my  life,  that  all  I  believe  that  you  can  offer,  Senator,  is 
tea  and  sympathy.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Collins  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Collins 

Dear  SENATOR  SIMON:  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Steven  Eisenbraun  of  your  Sub- 
committee Staff  to  testify  on  4  May  1993  in  the  Senator  Dirksen  Office  Building 
upon  conditions  in  the  Republic  of  the  Sudan  and  to  submit  a  written  statement 
concerning  conditions  in  the  Southern  Sudan  with  specific  reference  to  the  Sudan 
Peoples  Liberation  Movement/Army  (SPLM/SPLA),  particularly:  (1)  the  factions 
within  that  insurgency  movement;  (2)  the  reasons  for  these  divisions;  (3)  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  reconciliation  of  the  divergent  groups;  and  (4)  any  policy  recommenda- 
tions for  consideration  by  the  Subcommittee.  I  strongly  believe  that  a  brief  back- 
ground is  necessary  to  understand  contemporary  events. 

On  16  May  1983  a  company  of  the  Sudan  Army  Southern  Command  from  Juba 
attacked  units  of  the  105th  Battalion  of  the  Sudan  Army  stationed  at  Bor  in  an  at- 
tempt to  suppress  those  of  the  battalion  who  had  refused  orders  to  be  transferred 
to  garrison  duty  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Sudan.  Although  the  105th  Battal- 
ion had  not  received  its  pay  for  over  2  months,  the  more  immediate  cause  of  insub- 
ordination was  the  prospect  of  leaving  Bor  where  they  had  long  been  stationed,  es- 
tablishing marital  and  material  ties  with  the  surrounding  peoples.  But  there  were 
deeper,  more  long-standing  grievances  which  were  those  of  being  Southerner  Suda- 
nese, not  just  Southerners  m  the  Sudan  Army.  The  history  of  exploitation  of  the 
Southern  Sudanese  is  150  years  old,  beginning  with  the  taking  of  slaves  and  ivory 
in  the  19th  century,  the  subsequent  isolation  of  the  South  during  the  Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Condominium,  the  disparity  in  education  and  economic  development  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Sudan  following  independence  in  1956,  the  17  years  of 
conflict  and  killing  between  Southerners  and  government  forces  from  1955-1972, 
the  political  ineptness  of  the  Sudan  Government  by  the  unilateral  dissolution  of  the 
Addis  Ababa  Agreement  of  1972  which  had  given  the  South  a  broad  degree  of  auton- 
omy, and  the  rising  tide  of  militant  Islam  in  the  North  which  threatened  the  tradi- 
tional and  Christian  religions  of  the  South.  Perhaps,  most  important,  was  the  grow- 
ing realization  by  the  Southern  Sudanese  that  they  were  second  class  citizens  in 
their  own  land  subject  to  all  forms  of  discrimination,  both  overt  and  subtle,  despite 
no  differences  in  pigmentation. 

At  Bor  on  15  May  all  of  these  grievances  coalesced  in  a  firefight  which  lasted  until 
nightfall  after  which  the  mutineers  of  the  105th,  led  by  the  redoubtable  Major 
Kerubino  Hwanyin  Bol,  disappeared  into  the  bush  and  the  sanctuary  of  Ethiopia  to 
be  followed  by  Colonel  John  Garang  de  Mabior,  one  of  the  most  respected  Southern 
officers  in  the  Sudan  Army  whom  President  Numary  had  sent  from  headquarters 
in  Khartoum  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  the  soldiers  of  the  105th.  After  all,  Colo- 
nel Garang  had  been  a  popular  Captain  of  the  105th  at  Wau  and  now  had  returned 
amongst  his  kinsmen  and  birthplace  near  Bor.  Garang,  however,  not  only  sym- 
pathized with  the  mutineers  but  was  personally  appalled  by  the  growing  corruption 
of  the  Numayri  regime  and  its  increasingly  strident  appeals  to  Islam.  In  Ethiopia 
he  immediately  assumed  command  of  the  insurgents  and  published  The  Manifesto 
of  The  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation  Movement  and  its  military  arm,  The  Sudan  Peo- 
ples Liberation  Army  which  quickly  came  to  dominate  the  Movement.  Garang  did 
not  go  unchallenged. 

During  the  ensuing  months  the  Movement  was  locked  in  ideological  combat.  On 
the  one  hand,  was  John  Garang  who  proclaimed  that  the  fundamental  goals  of  the 
Movement,  outlined  in  The  Manifesto,  could  only  be  achieved  in  a  united  Sudan.  On 
the  other  were  those  led  by  Gai  Tut,  William  Abdullah  Choi,  and  Gordon  Kong  who 
argued  that  the  South  should  strive  for  a  separate  identity  from  the  Northern 
Sudan.  Gai  Tut  and  his  colleagues  led  a  group  oi  armed  Southerners  known  as  Anya 
Nya  II  who  had  never  accepted  the  Addis  Ababa  Agreement  of  1972,  which  had 
given  the  South  autonomy  within  a  unified  Sudan,  and  had  lived  during  the  subse- 

?uent  years  as  bandits  along  the  Ethiopia  border.  They  were  hard-line  Separatists, 
or  months  the  issue  was  debated  amidst  intrigue  and  subversion  until  resolved  in 
February  1984  by  a  shootout  in  which  Gai  Tut  and  William  Abdullah  Choi  were 
killed.  Many  of  their  followers  joined  the  SPLA  without,  however,  abandoning  their 
separatist  sympathies  while  the  remnant  of  Anya  Nya  II  led  by  Gordon  Kong  em- 
barked upon  a  vacillating  career  between  alliance  with  Sudan  Government  forces 
and  the  SPLA  which  they  ultimately  joined  after  its  significant  victories  throughout 
the  South  during  the  next  7  years.  On  the  surface  separatism  appeared  dead  upon 
the  ascendancy  of  John  Garang  but,  in  fact,  remained  to  flow  deep  in  the  blood  of 
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many  of  his  followers,  those  of  Anya  Nya  II,  and  Southern  civilians  harassed  by  gov- 
ernment and  insurgent  forces  alike.  Throughout  these  years  John  Garang  led  the 
Movement  to  victories  but  by  means  regarded  as  increasingly  autocratic  by  his  fol- 
lowers who  became  disenchanted  with  his  consistent  and  at  times  tyrannical  means 
he  employed  to  adhere  to  his  policy  that  his  reforms  must  be  carried  out  within  the 
context  of  a  unified  Sudan  until  August  1991  when  the  cultural  history  of  the 
Southern  Sudanese  people  overcame  him. 

There  are  today  only  a  handful  of  scholars  who  have  systematically  studied  the 
somewhat  esoteric  evidence  of  the  history  of  the  Nilotic  peoples  of  the  Southern 
Sudan  during  their  migrations  since  the  15th  century,  but  there  are  two  dominant 
themes  of  the  cultural  history  of  these  peoples  during  the  past  500  years  which  are 
crucial  to  understand  contemporary  events — individualism  and  divisiveness;  the  two 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible.  As  the  Nilotic  peoples  wandered  from  their  heart- 
land near  Rumbek  in  the  Bahr  al-Ghazal  throughout  the  South  and  on  into  Uganda 
and  beyond  to  Kenya,  they  exerted  a  strong  sense,  as  they  do  today,  of  individual 
identity  in  which  every  man  regards  himseli  as  good  as  any  other — true  democrats. 
To  be  sure,  they  had  leaders,  those  who  were  "big  men"  in  the  community,  but  no 
chiefs.  Order  and  government  was  the  product  of  "segmentary  lineages",  an  anthro- 
pological term  to  describe  how  disputes  and  decisions  were  settled  and  made  by 
those  who  were  kinsmen  acting  as  a  body  politic  in  hostility  or  cooperation  with 
other  lineages  without  the  need  of  an  executive,  a  legislature  or  a  judiciary — func- 
tions which  were  performed  by  the  lineages.  Upon  the  subjection  of  the  last  of  the 
Nilotic  peoples  by  the  Anglo -Egyptian  forces  in  1930,  the  British  introduced  the  of- 
fice of  "chief"  to  carry  out  the  necessary  functions  of  a  colonial  administration,  but 
in  two  generations  since,  such  innovations  could  hardly  erase,  in  the  Nilotic  con- 
sciousness, hundreds  of  years  of  accepted  social  behavior. 

If  one  acknowledges  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  equality  of  man,  not  the  fact 
that  all  men  are  born  equal,  as  do  the  Nilotes,  then  society  will  accept  divisiveness 
within  it.  Consequently,  if  brothers  fall  out,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  doing,  in  Nilotic 
society  they  simply  divide  with  their  kin  into  that  vast  uninhabitable  land  of  the 
upper  Nile  Basin.  Such  is  the  pattern  of  Nilotic  migrations  over  several  hundred 
years.  Such  is  the  pattern  of  their  political  and  social  behavior  today.  In  the  light 
of  Nilotic  cultural  history  one  can  only  be  impressed  that  John  Garang,  despite  or 
perhaps  because  of  his  use  at  times  of  draconian  measures,  held  the  SPLA  together 
as  long  as  he  did. 

THE  THREE  FACTIONS  AND  THEIR  MOTIVATIONS 

In  August  1991  history  caught  up  with  John  Garang  when  Dr.  Lam  Akol  Ajawin, 
a  ShilluK  and  Garang"s  closest  adviser,  Dr.  Riak  Machar  Teny-Dhurgon,  a  Nuer,  and 
Gordon  Kong,  a  Nuer,  broke  with  Garang  and  the  SPLA  to  form  a  splinter  group 
known  as  the  Nasir  Faction  after  their  headquarters  on  the  Sobat  River.  They  print- 
ed numerous  declarations  to  provide  legitimacy  for  their  group.  First,  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  John  Garang,  which  m  the  tradition  of  their  ancestors,  was  reason  enough 
to  break  with  the  SPLA  to  seek  their  own  identity  out  of  personal,  not  ideological 
hostility.  It  is  no  secret  that  Lam  Akol  from  his  school  and  university  days  had  a 
reputation  for  being  an  extraordinary  able  but  "difficult"  individual.  But  in  the  more 
modern  world  personal  animosity  is  not  usually  acceptable  nor  sufficient  reason  to 
break  up  a  successful  insurgency  movement  particularly  when  the  latent  political 
appeal  of  separatism  arose,  not  only  out  of  the  Nilotic  cultural  heritage,  but  from 
the  long  list  of  deep-seated  grievances  held  by  every  Southern  Sudanese  against  the 
Northerners.  The  appeals  for  a  separate  Southern  Sudan  which  had  been  argued  so 
vehemently  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1983  now  became  the  ideology  of  the 
Nasir  Faction  as  much  to  distinguish  itself  from  the  mainstream  SPLA  of  John 
Garang,  now  known  as  the  Torit  Faction,  as  to  revive  emotions  and  objectives  sup- 
pressed in  their  tenuous  reconciliation  of  Anya  Nya  LI  with  the  SPLA  during  the 
victorious  years. 

The  desertion  of  Commander  William  Nyuong  Bany  from  the  SPLA  is  more  a  clas- 
sic case  of  Nilotic  divisiveness  and  individualism  than  of  ideology.  Major  William 
Bany,  a  Nuer,  was  commander  of  the  105th  Battalion  at  Ayod  when  he  defected  to 
Garang  in  Ethiopia  in  June  1983.  One  of  the  most  able  of  Garang*s  generals,  Wil- 
liam possessed,  however,  little  Western  education  and  less  English  or  Arabic  which 
seriously  handicapped  his  understanding  of  the  world  beyond  the  Upper  Nile  Basin 
and  any  political  dealings  beyond  the  Nilotic  heartland.  His  quarrel  with  Garang 
was  personal  though  he  nad  become  increasingly  sympathetic  to  separatism  during 
the  long  years  of  war  with  the  Northerner  Sudanese.  His  following  is  small  and  per- 
sonal, less  than  500  men,  typically  Nilotic.  Respected  for  his  military  talents  and 
tactical  skills,  William  Bany  is  more  at  home  in  the  cattle  camps  than  the  negotiat- 
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ing  table  at  Abuja,  Nigeria,  where  as  a  Nuer,  he  is  ill  at  ease  with  the  Arabs  from 
Khartoum  as  well  as  the  articulate  Lam  Akol  and  John  Garang  with  his  PhD  from 
Iowa  State  University. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Torit  Faction,  the  mainstream  SPLA.  John  Garang,  a  Bor 
Dinka,  built  and  led  the  SPLA  to  victories,  and  forces  loyal  to  him  remain  in  control 
of  the  countryside  in  Equatoria,  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  Bahr  al-Ghazal.  He  him- 
self, however,  has  become  increasingly  isolated  in  the  political  maelstrom  of  his  per- 
sonal rivals  who  migrate  from  Nairobi,  London,  and  Kongor  in  a  furtive  effort  to 
re-establish  a  sense  of  unity  which  they  precipitated  by  their  defections  from  the 
SPLA  and  with  it  their  credibility  among  the  starving  Southerners,  the  humani- 
tarians, and  the  governments  of  the  Western  powers.  Although  an  authoritarian  fig- 
ure in  the  Southern  Sudan,  Garang  and  the  political  arm  of  his  Movement  (SPLM) 
has  failed  dismally,  even  during  their  days  of  victory  in  1989-90,  to  establish  an 
effective  relationship  with  the  West  to  carry  the  message  to  sympathetic  ears  among 
the  human  rights  groups,  the  humanitarian  agencies,  the  Afro-American  and  the 
evangelical  Churches,  and,  of  course,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  let  alone  the  numerous  members  of  the  European  commu- 
nity, which  have  been  generous  donors  to  the  Southern  Sudan  in  the  past.  This  year 
he  has  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  in  Uganda  whose  President  Museveni, 
is  an  old  school  chum  of  Garang  and  has  further  compromised  himself  by  allegedly 
accepting  the  resources  of  the  National  Islamic  Front  to  attend  the  current  peace 
negotiations  in  Abuja. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  RECONCILIATION  AMONG  THE  DISSIDENT  FACTIONS 

Given  the  past  and  the  present  the  prospects  of  a  realistic  reconciliation  of  the 
three  factions  fighting  one  another  in  the  Southern  Sudan  appears  ephemeral.  Since 
the  defection  of  the  Nasir  Faction  in  August  1991,  there  has  been  a  great  outcry, 
particularly  by  the  Southern  Sudanese  elite  in  exile,  against  this  divisiveness  upon 
which  the  Sudan  Government  has  played  with  delight  and  resources  to  continue  it. 
Many  attempts  at  reconciliation  have  taken  place;  all  have  failed.  The  tragedy  of 
disunity  has  been  publicly  displayed  by  Lam  Akol  wandering  from  one  Western  cap- 
ital to  another  in  search  of  support,  which  no  government  would  offer,  and  by 
Garang  touring  African  countries  in  search  of  another  Ethiopia.  This  has  culminated 
in  the  futile  peace  talks  at  Abuja  where  it  required  little  talent  by  the  Sudan  Gov- 
ernment to  play  off  one  faction  against  the  other.  As  the  representatives  of  each  fac- 
tion dithered,  the  pressure  for  them  to  reach  a  reconciliation  from  without  and  with- 
in the  Sudan  resulted  in  the  "Unity  Conference"  of  representatives  of  the  three  fac- 
tions at  Kongor  on  25-26  March.  Once  again  the  ghosts  of  the  Nilotic  past  appeared 
when  units  of  the  Torit  Faction  of  the  SPLA  under  Kuol  Manyang  Juk,  the  SPLA 
Commander  for  Eastern  Equatoria  and  the  Upper  Nile,  attacked  the  assembled  del- 
egates killing  some  45  civilians  including  relatives  of  Arok  Thon  Arok,  a  former 
member  of  Garang"s  inner  council,  and  "Uncle"  Joseph  Oduho,  a  Latuka.  The  death 
of  the  latter  produced  a  wave  of  anguish  throughout  the  Southern  Sudan  and 
abroad.  No  other  individual  had  been  a  more  determined  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
Southern  Sudanese.  He  had  been  a  prominent  spokesman  of  the  Southerners  for 
over  a  generation.  A  political  warhorse  who  had  experienced  prison,  endless  debates, 
and  dedication  in  the  myriad  of  insurgency  movements  culminating  in  the  Sudan 
Peoples  Liberation  Movement  where,  however,  he  was  relegated  by  Garang  to  a 
minor  role  and  ultimately  his  defection.  His  death  shocked  the  Southern  leaders  of 
all  factions  who  sensibly  retired  to  Nairobi  where  on  25  April  1993  they  concluded 
a  pact  of  unity  based  on  the  Kongor  Declaration  which  had  been  agreed  upon  on 
26  March,  the  day  before  the  assault  by  Commander  Kuol  Manyang  the  following 
morning.  Garang  has  not  participated  in  these  discussions,  but  his  presence  is  per- 
haps irrelevant  to  the  dubious  prospect  of  a  unified  coalition  of  Southerners  to 
confront  their  real  and  formidable  enemy,  President  Umar  Hassan  Ahmad  Bashir. 

POLICY  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  primary  interest  of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  Sudan  is  the  fun- 
damental fact  that  the  interminable  and  unwinable  conflict  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Sudanese  and  the  violent  internicene  strife  among  the  rival  Southern 
factions  has  resulted  in  an  estimated  1.5  million  Southern  Sudanese  victims  of  vio- 
lence who  require  food  assistance  to  survive.  As  many  as  800,000  Southerners  are 
now  extremely  vulnerable  to  death  by  starvation  in  this  war-torn  land.  The  Sudan 
Government  has  demonstrated  little  interest  to  assist  those  they  regard  as  enemies 
of  the  state  nor  less  interest  in  permitting  Western  humanitarian  agencies  to  do  so. 
The  government  is  determined  not  to  open  the  Southern  Sudan  to  the  all-seeing  eye 
of  the  international  media  to  the  massive  holocaust  occurring  in  that  isolated  and 
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forgotten  land.  The  reports  of  journalists  have  been  furtive  and  few.  The  graphic 
power  of  television  virtually  blinded.  The  efforts  of  our  diplomats  and  those  of  the 
Western  powers  remain  frustrated  by  a  xenophobic  government  committed  to  pro- 
hibit Western  inquiries  as  intrusive  and  unwanted.  When  diplomacy  fails,  history 
has  always  called  upon  the  big  battalions  which,  unlike  Somalia,  would  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Sudd  (the  great  swamps  of  the  Upper  Nile  the  size  of  Belgium)  while 
the  Southern  Sudanese  crawl,  as  a  matter  of  dignity,  into  the  bush  to  die.  All  the 
United  States  has  to  offer  is  tea  and  sympathy. 

Senator  Simon.  On  that  optimistic  note,  we  will  hear  from  you, 
Roger  Winter. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  P.  WINTER,  DIRECTOR,  U.S. 
COMMITTEE  FOR  REFUGEES 

Mr.  Winter.  Thank  you.  Senator  and  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  I 
have  been  coming  to  hearings  on  Sudan,  either  as  a  participant  or 
an  observer,  for  at  least  6  or  7  years.  And  in  all  of  those  hearings, 
the  story  is  precisely  the  same.  We  report  that  there  are  thousands 
of  additional  dead  southern  civilians. 

We  report  that  the  human  rights  situation  in  the  country  is  egre- 
gious. We  say  that  we  are  rethinking  our  policy.  We  say  that  there 
have  been  some  recent  decisions  by  the  Sudan  government  that 
have  some  promise,  but  we  have  to  test  them  out  a  little  bit  and 
see  how  it  unfolds. 

And  we  also  say  that  this  is  the  worst,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
worst  situations  in  the  world  when  it  comes  to  egregious  humani- 
tarian conditions. 

It  is  time,  I  suggest,  for  us  to  take  big  steps.  If  Sudan  is  the  big- 
gest humanitarian  problem  in  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  addressed 
not  only  in  humanitarian  terms,  but  in  political  terms  as  well. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  egregious  that  the  U.S.  does  not 
have  a  clear  policy,  a  political  policy  for  addressing  the  situation 
in  Sudan,  that  the  State  Department  is  still  rethinking  what  our 
policy  is  and  trying  to  figure  out  what  directions  we  should  be 
going  in.  Nothing  much  has  changed  in  Sudan  for  years. 

The  U.S.  ought  to  have  a  clear  policy,  and  it  needs  to  be  political, 
not  just  humanitarian.  In  fact,  dwelling  on  the  humanitarian  can 
be  an  excuse,  can  draw  off  attention  from  the  need  for  clear,  politi- 
cally based  policy. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  time  to  raise  the  situation  of 
Sudan  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  as  a  forceful  comprehensive  ini- 
tiative by  the  United  States. 

We  need  to  do  more  than  simply  relying  on  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Human  Rights,  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  the  Department  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs,  and  the  General  Assembly,  none  of  which 
have  jurisdiction  and  competence  at  the  highest  level  of  inter- 
national governance  to  enforce  determinations  by  the  international 
community. 

We  need  to  have  the  Security  Council's  involvement,  because 
there  is  a  clear  pattern  in  whicn  all  parties  to  this  conflict,  over 
a  period  of  years,  have  demonstrated  great  willingness  to  play 
games  with  the  humanitarian  programs,  depending  on  the  degree 
of  international  attention  that  Sudan  is  receiving  at  any  particular 
point  in  time. 

When  Sudan  gets  a  lot  of  international  attention,  the  parties  find 
a  way  to  work  together.  When  our  gaze  shifts  somewhere  else,  we 
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find  that  the  parties  in  Sudan  and,  in  my  view,  most  particularly 
the  government,  play  deadly  games  with  the  humanitarian  pro- 
grams. 

We  need  Security  Council  involvement,  it  needs  to  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  demilitarized  sectors  for  civilians  in  south  Sudan.  The  peo- 
ple in  south  Sudan  have  had  no  semblance  of  normalcy  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  There  is  a  certain  toll  that  is  being  taken  on 
that  population  as  a  whole. 

What  that  population  needs  is  some  normalcy,  to  get  out  of  this 
condition  of  perpetual  displacement,  to  try  to  become  a  little  bit 
self-sufficient,  to  try  to  get  a  little  bit  of  education  for  children,  to 
try  to  get  a  little  bit  of  remedial  care.  And  it  cannot  happen  ade- 
quately in  war  zone  conditions.  There  need  to  be  some  kind  of  de- 
militarized zone  in  south  Sudan. 

Second,  one  of  the  major  government  tactics  for  disrupting  hu- 
manitarian programs  in  the  south  is  aerial  bombardment.  Such 
bombardment  has  no  military  function  in  this  guerrilla  war.  They 
bomb  hospitals.  They  bomb  markets. 

They  bomb  everything  except  the  SPLA,  because  the  SPLA  is  a 
highly  mobile  guerrilla  force  that  moves  where  it  wishes,  outside 
permanent,  fixed  locations.  And  almost  all  of  the  casualties  of  gov- 
ernment aerial  bombardment  are  civilian. 

And  it  is  the  major  disruption.  It  is  the  thing  that  keeps  expatri- 
ates like  us  from  going  in  and  implementing  humanitarian  relief 
programs  more  than  we  have  been  doing.  The  issue  of  aerial  bom- 
bardment is,  in  my  view,  the  clearest  single  indicator  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Sudan  Government  regarding  civilians  in  the  south. 

Next,  I  suggest  that  we  pursue  an  arms  embargo  against  all  par- 
ties. This  is  the  most  well-weaponed  country  in  the  world.  Weapons 
are  everywhere.  We  need  to  take  steps  against  all  parties  to  cut 
down  the  weapon  supply.  It  may  not  solve  the  problem  imme- 
diately, but  it  will  have  an  impact  over  time. 

And  last,  I  suggest — and  I  will  end  with  this,  because  of  time — 
that  Sudan  needs  a  U.N.-supervised  process  for  achieving  political 
self-determination  for  the  south. 

It  is  time  we  outsiders  set  aside  our  discussions  of  options  such 
as  confederation,  southern  independence,  unified  but  secular 
Sudan.  And  it  is  time  we  ask  the  people  themselves  what  their 
druthers  are.  And  we  should  do  that  through  a  U.N.-supervised 
process. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  you,  by  the  way,  for  the  resolution  that 
this  subcommittee  originated  last  fall.  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
understand  at  this  time  how  valuable  it  was.  It  was  very  meaning- 
ful and  I  look  forward  to  Senate  resolution  94  being  as  meaningful 
again  this  year.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Winter  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Mr.  Winter 
i.  introduction  and  summary 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Roger  Winter,  director  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees. 
I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  testify  today  regarding  the  situation  in  Sudan.  It  is 
a  country  I  have  visited  often  and  have  taken  a  strong  interest  in  over  the  years. 
I  visited  several  sites  in  southern  Sudan  in  January  and  would  like  to  share  with 
you  my  observations  and  recommendations. 
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The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  (USCR)  is  a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental  organi- 
zation that  regularly  monitors  and  assesses  the  situations  of  refugees  and  displaced 
people  around  the  world.  In  the  first  several  months  of  1993,  USCR  staff  have 
made  intensive  on-site  visits  in  Africa  to  Burundi,  Ethiopia,  Eritrea,  Malawi,  Mo- 
zambique, Rwanda,  Somalia,  South  Africa,  Sudan,  and  Zimbabwe.  In  just  over  a 
year,  we  have  conducted  on-site  emergency  assessment  activities  in  nearly  30  coun- 
tries. This  ground-based,  widespread  pattern  of  activity  gives  us,  we  believe,  both 
a  bird's  eye,  timely  overview  of  the  calamitous  situation  of  refugees  worldwide  and 
an  up-close  sense  of  the  human  reality  of  each  refugee  tragedy. 

If  you  will  permit  me  one  brief  aside  relevant  to  this  Subcommittee's  mandate, 
I  would  like  to  mention  the  tremendous  events  which  have  recently  transpired  in 
Sudan's  contiguous,  newly-sovereign  neighbor  Eritrea.  I  returned  from  Eritrea  a 
week  ago  having  been  an  international1  observer  of  the  referendum  on  independence 
which  occurred  April  23,  24,  and  25. 

It  was  a  great  honor  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  a  new  country.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  or  in  that  of  any  other  international  observer  with  whom  I  spoke 
that  the  referendum  was  competently  and  efficiently  administered,  the  balloting  was 
freely  exercised,  and  that  the  overwhelming  vote  for  independence  announced  at  the 
referendum's  conclusion  was  in  fact  reflective  of  the  Entrean  people's  sentiments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Eritreans  showed  remarkable  constraint  and  maturity  in  the  way 
they  pursued  political  independence  after  achieving  a  military  victory.  Nevertheless, 
the  country  is  devastated.  Assistance  from  international  donors  is  needed  now  to  en- 
able hundreds  of  thousands  of  Eritreans  who  are  refugees  to  return  home  and  also 
to  contribute  to  the  infrastructure  rebuilding  which  is  so  patently  necessary.  In  this 
regard  /  urge  you  to  consider  enactment  of  a  resolution  to  highlight  to  all  the  recent 
positive  events  which  have  occurred  in  Eritrea  and  to  call  on  President  Clinton  to 
take  specific  actions  to  assist  this  newly  sovereign  state. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  on  Sudan  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  current 
status  of  war,  famine,  and  massive  population  displacement  in  that  beleaguered 
land,  including  a  brief  summary  of  my  recent  site  visit  to  several  locations  in  rebel- 
held  south  Sudan.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  historical  review  of  some  of  the  steps 
and  missteps  that  have  brought  Sudan  and  U.S.  policy  to  this  point.  My  statement 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  several  recommendations  for  action.  Specifically  I 
urge  that: 

The  United  States  raise  the  situation  of  Sudan  to  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  for  its  consideration  and  action,  specifically  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing as  U.S.  objectives: 

•  Creation  of  a  mechanism  to  achieve  timely  Security  Council  oversight 
of  humanitarian  and  human  rights  developments  in  Sudan  and  a  commit- 
ment to  take  remedial  actions  as  necessary. 

All  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Sudan  have  well-learned  how  to  play  games  with  hu- 
manitarian programs  in  Sudan's  war  zone.  The  losers  in  those  games  are  long-suf- 
fering Sudanese  civilians  who  have  died  preventable  deaths  in  great  numbers  over 
the  last  half  dozen  years  and  who  are  today  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe.  The  com- 
batants need  to  understand  that  recalcitrant  actions  detrimental  to  masses  of  Suda- 
nese civilians  will  be  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security  Council  which  can  take  enforce- 
ment actions. 

•  Declaration  of  demilitarized  sectors  for  civilians  in  or  near  Sudan's 
war  zones  and  fielding  of  appropriate  personnel  to  monitor  those  sectors. 

Many  civilians  in  Sudan's  war-torn  south  and  transition  zone  have  been  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  displacement  and  fight  for  years.  They  have  no  semblance  of  a  normal 
life.  They  deserve  a  degree  of  normalcy,  hopefully  to  achieve  a  degree  of  self  reli- 
ance, to  resume  education  for  children,  and  to  receive  remedial  medical  care  while 
military  and  political  issues  are  being  sorted  out. 

•  Instruction  to  the  government  of  Sudan  to  cease  all  aerial  bombard- 
ment of  any  targets  whatsoever  in  Bahr  el  Ghazal,  Equitoria,  and  Upper 
Nile  regions,  as  well  as  the  Nuba  mountains  area. 

The  war  is  being  fought  by  the  government,  which  has  significant  air  power,  and 
by  highly  mobile  rebel  guerrillas  of  various  factions  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation 
Army  (SPLA).  There  is  no  military  utility  to  the  bombing  which  now  regularly  oc- 
curs. Its  only  use  is  to  terrorize  and  demoralize  civilians. 

•  Imposition  of  an  arms  embargo  against  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in 
Sudan,  coupled  with 

•  Establishment  of  a  UN-supervised  process  for  achieving  political  self 
determination  for  the  people  of  south  Sudan. 

Although  numerous  policy  options  exist,  there  are,  in  my  view,  only  two  outcomes 
that  can  abort  the  cycle  of  war  that  has  plagued  Sudan  since  independence:  either 
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all  sides  must  agree  to  a  unified  but  secular  Sudan,  or  south  Sudan,  along  with  sev- 
eral related  marginalized  areas  such  as  the  Nuba  mountains,  must  be  partitioned 
from  the  balance  of  Sudan.  This  latter  option  would  not  guarantee  peace,  only  per- 
mit it. 
On  its  own  of  in  league  with  allies,  the  United  States  should: 

•  Escalate  its  response  to  the  humanitarian  needs  of  affected  Sudanese 
by  both  increasing  resources — because  resources  are  needed — and  by  as- 
suring the  United  Nations'  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS)  has  sufficient 
political  independence  to  provide  its  services  based  solely  on  humanitarian 
need,  not  Sudan  government  or  SPLA  whim. 

In  the  past,  U.S.  government  officials  have  sometimes  stood  by  watching  while 
Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  was  rendered  ineffective  by  Sudan  government  actions. 
And,  too,  the  United  States  has  not  always  used  all  available  mechanisms  to  re- 
spond to  civilians  in  need. 

•  Appoint  a  special  U.S.  representative  on  Sudan  with  objectives  which 
include  facilitating  negotiations  between  SPLA  factions,  closely  monitoring 
events  in  the  south,  and  advising  the  Secretary  of  State  on  a  policy  and  ac- 
tion agenda. 

In  past  years  the  U.S.  political  and  humanitarian  efforts  in  south  Sudan  have 
been  enfeebled  by  a  misalignment  of  authority  and  responsibility.  In  my  view,  our 
ambassador  and  the  embassy  in  Khartoum  have  been  "too  far  away"  physically  and 
conceptually,  and  the  U.S.  presence  in  Nairobi  has  never  had  the  stature  and  the 
mandate  it  needs  to  be  effective. 


There  is  the  clear  potential  for  more  large-scale  mayhem  in  the  war  zones  of 
Sudan.  Clear  efforts  need  to  be  made  now  to  prevent  the  victimization  of  even  more 
civilians  rather  than  simply  to  feed  and  medicate  inadequately  the  survivors  after 
they  have  been  victimized. 

In  arguing  for  these  recommendations,  let  me  be  clear  about  my  political  bias.  I 
believe  that  southern  Sudanese,  while  certainly  not  the  only  maltreated  population 
in  Sudan,  historically  have  been  seriously  short-changed,  both  economically  and  po- 
litically, by  the  powers  that  be  in  Khartoum.  In  recent  years,  southern  Sudanese 
have  often  been  debauched  by  the  very  government  that  is  charged,  in  theory,  with 
protecting  them.  However,  most  recently,  more  civilians  in  south  Sudan  have  been 
killed  by  conflict  between  SPLA  factions  than  by  government  attack.  My  point  is 
that  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go  around  in  Sudan.  No  one  and  no  group  is  pris- 
tine. My  commitment,  and  that  of  USCR,  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  victimized  people 
of  the  south  generically. 

Because  of  this  commitment  and  the  limits  of  my  on-the-ground  experience,  the 
focus  of  my  statement  will  be  the  south  of  Sudan,  although  I  realize  this  leaves 
many  of  Sudan's  human  rights  problems  unaddressed  here. 

Let  me  close  this  introduction  with  a  sincere  thank  you  for  what  this  Subcommittee 
has  achieved  on  Sudan  via  last  October's  forceful  resolution.  Your  action  was  duly 
noted  in  numerous  fora  and  spurred  important  complementary  actions. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  now  on  Senate  Resolution  94. 

II.  SUDAN:  CURRENT  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

The  current  phase  of  Sudan's  civil  war  is  now  10  years  old,  and  the  people  have 
been  ravaged  from  all  sides. 

For  some  combatants,  it  is  a  religious  war,  pitting  northern  Moslems  against 
southern  Christians  and  those  who  practice  traditional  African  religions.  For  other 
combatants,  it  is  a  cultural  war,  pitting  northern  Arabs  against  southern  black  Afri- 
cans. For  other  combatants  it  is  a  political  war  for  the  independence  or  autonomy 
of  south  Sudan.  For  still  others  it  has  become  an  ethnic  war,  at  times  pitting  dif- 
ferent southern  African  ethnic  groups  against  each  other. 

For  the  civilian  population,  it  is  a  nightmare  without  end.  More  than  a  half-mil- 
lion southern  Sudanese  have  died  from  war,  atrocities,  and  war-induced  famine  in 
the  past  10  years.  Some  250,000  died  in  1988  alone.  The  death  toll  during  the  past 
year  remains  undocumented.  It  has  undoubtedly  been  high,  but  even  approximate 
estimates  are  impossible  because  most  sections  of  the  south  have  remained  inacces- 
sible to  the  UN  and  relief  organizations.  I  recently  read  an  estimate  that  500,000 
deaths  occurred  in  1992,  but  I  doubt  that  anyone  can  make  a  comprehensive  edu- 
cated guess,  except  to  say  that  people  are  dying  in  large  numbers.  In  the  Kongor 
region  north  of  Bor,  local  authorities  report  that  all  children  under  age  5  have  died. 
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The  latest  situation  report  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  is  re- 
plete with  the  indices  of  impending  catastrophe. 

We  know  that  the  civil  war,  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  all  sides,  the  war-in- 
duced starvation,  and  the  Khartoum  government's  policy  of  forcibly  uprooting  some 
people,  such  as  civilians  in  the  Nuba  Mountains  area,  have  resulted  in  approxi- 
mately 5  million  internally  displaced  civilians.  In  addition,  almost  270,000  southern 
Sudanese  have  fled  the  country  seeking  safety  in  Uganda,  Zaire,  Kenya,  Ethiopia, 
Chad,  and  the  Central  African  Republic.  About  70,000  of  these  refugees  fled  last 
year,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  displaced  Sudanese  are  on  the  verge  of  spill- 
ing into  neighboring  countries  from  camps  for  displace  persons  huddled  along  Su- 
dan's borders. 

Malnutrition  and  disease  are  pervasive,  including  measles,  malaria,  tuberculosis, 
and  kala  azar.  There  is  a  visible  lack  of  medical  care  to  treat  these  epidemics.  Many 
regions  report  wholesale  crop  failure  and  loss  of  livestock  due  to  drought  and  war. 

Site  Visit  to  Displaced  Camps 

In  January,  I  spent  several  weeks  in  the  region  attempting  to  comprehend  devel- 
opments in  the  SPLA  zone  since  my  last  visit  in  July  1992.  Specifically,  I  visited 
Waat,  controlled  by  what  was  then  called  the  Nasir  group;  Nimule  and  displaced 
persons  north  and  east  thereof;  and  flew  into  Mundri,  visiting  sites  as  far  north  as 
Akot  in  southern  Bahr  El  Ghazal.  Both  of  the  latter  two  areas  are  controlled  by 
SPLA  elements  which  remain  loyal  to  Dr.  John  Garang. 

While  conditions  are  not  good  in  Waat — the  28,000  or  so  residents  are  displaced, 
dependent  on  relief  aid,  and  vulnerable  to  a  government  military  attack — the  World 
Food  Program  is  adequately  meeting  food  needs.  Medical  and  other  needs  are 
underattended  to.  Numbers  continue  to  grow  pursuant  to  the  SPLA  interfactional 
fighting  which  has  occurred  nearby. 

Displaced  civilians  whom  I  encountered  in  the  Nimule  area  and  in  the  Mundri- 
Akot  corridor  were  in  much  worse  straights.  For  the  more  than  100,000  displaced 
civilians  concentrated  in  sites  near  Nimule,  only  Norwegian  People's  Aid  has  been 
a  reliable  supplier  of  food  and  medical  care  since  September  1992.  At  that  time, 
most  agencies  and  UN  personnel  withdrew  after  three  expatriate  relief  workers  and 
a  Norwegian  journalist  were  killed  in  SPLA  factional  fighting.  Catholic  Relief  Serv- 
ices is  the  important  new  element,  having  restarted  regular  services  to  that  area 
in  January.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  International  Rescue  Committee  and 
Medecins  Sans  Frontieres,  are  also  moving  to  respond.  In  this  area,  people  are  in 
truly  serious  condition  and  an  increased  response,  particularly  to  the  crushing  medi- 
cal needs,  is  warranted. 

In  the  Mundri-Akot  corridor,  which  has  been  largely  peaceful  since  the  SPLA  took 
control,  regular  residents  are  faring  reasonably  well.  Displaced  people,  however,  are 
again  in  serious  need  and  their  number  is  growing.  Action  Internationale  Contre  la 
Faim  (AICF)  was  attempting  to  put  a  supplemental  feeding  program  in  place  in 
Mundri  but,  beyond  this,  there  were  no  observable  OLS  inputs  anywhere.  Those  I 
interviewed  indicated  that  the  last  assistance  provided  was  in  early  October  and 
was  minimal.  In  my  judgment,  nutritional  conditions  among  the  displaced  are  dete- 
riorating and  medical  needs,  e.g.  a  rapidly  growing  number  of  measles  cases,  are 
essentially  unattended. 

In  my  view,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the  areas  I  visited  and  in  nu- 
merous similar  areas  are  a  population  that  deserves  a  rapidly  escalated  response — 
a  response  that  is  logistically  possible  and  where  security  conditions  are  acceptable. 

Beyond  the  immediate  humanitarian  needs,  civilians  in  these  areas  are  terrorized 
by  Sudan  military  aerial  bombardments  and  are  deeply  fearful  of  government  mili- 
tary offensives.  This  air  of  insecurity  undermines  any  longer-term  strategy  for  pro- 
ductivity, self-sufficiency,  or  development.  Although  the  dry  season  is  past,  there 
have  been  some  Sudan  military  initiatives  lately.  Even  worse,  however,  has  been 
the  impact  of  SPLA  factional  fighting. 

It  makes  eminent  sense,  in  my  view,  to  escalate  the  humanitarian  response  to 
those  in  need  in  the  SPLA  sector  now  and  to  take  steps  to  prevent  additional  casual- 
ties and  suffering.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  new  OLS  leadership,  which  is  exhibiting 
some  very  welcomed  strength  and  creativity.  I  also  see  a  re-energised  response  to 
Sudan  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance.  However,  I  believe  that 
dealing  with  these  issues  can  not  be  left  to  the  humanitarian  program  operators. 
Sudan  must  again  become  a  political  priority  for  our  State  Department.  The  pursuit 
of  peace  and  the  implementation  of  humanitarian  strategies  that  are  preventive  in 
thrust  will  require  that  focus. 
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III.  RECENT  HISTORY  IN  SUDAN 


An  effective  response  to  the  existing  humanitarian  emergency  in  southern  Sudan 
requires  an  understanding  of  the  forces  at  work  there,  and  a  proper  understanding 
requires  a  historical  context.  I  have  visited  the  rebel  zone  of  south  Sudan  more  than 
a  dozen  times  since  early  1988,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  my  perspective  on  events 
there  and  the  evolution  of  U.S.  policy  since  that  time.  My  work  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  Refugees  has  focused  my  attention  primarily  on  the  humanitarian 
and  security  aspects  of  the  situation. 

Guerrilla  war  in  southern  Sudan  has  persisted  for  28  of  the  38  years  since  inde- 
pendence in  1955,  but  the  ability  of  the  Sudan  People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA), 
created  in  1983,  to  capture  and  hold  long-term  territory  including  towns  dates  from 
early  1988.  In  1986,  humanitarian  efforts  in  the  extreme  south  were  focused  on  the 
SPLA-held  strip  of  territory  near  the  Kenyan  border  at  a  small  place  called  Narus, 
little  more  than  a  watering  hole.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
Norwegian  People's  Aid  launched  a  relief  program  from  Kenya  into  the  Narus  area 
at  that  time. 

Throughout  the  conflict  areas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians  were  uprooted 
in  1987-88  when  the  Sudan  military  equipped  local  "loyal"  ethnic  militias  with 
automatic  weapons  for  raids  against  other  southern  Sudanese  populations,  resulting 
in  wholesale  massacres.  Huge  numbers  of  southern  Sudanese  trekked  to  relative  se- 
curity into  western  Ethiopia,  and  hundred  of  thousands  of  others  fled  to  Khartoum 
and  other  north  Sudanese  cities  to  escape  the  violence  in  the  south.  At  that  time, 
there  were  ■some  350,000  Sudanese  refugees  in  neighboring  countries,  plus  2  to  3 
million  internally  displaced  Sudanese. 

In  early  1988,  SPLA  forces  captured  Kapoets — the  first  major  town  that  the  SPLA 
controlled  for  a  prolonged  period.  A  string  of  SPLA  military  victories  followed  during 
the  next  15  months,  giving  the  SPLA  control  over  virtually  all  of  southern  Sudan 
east  of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  large  chunks  of  territory  west  of  the  Nile. 

The  violence  and  man-made  famine  stemming  from  the  war  resulted  in  250,000 
deaths  in  1988  alone.  Many  of  those  deaths  occurred  in  the  SPLA  zone  and  were 
avoidable.  The  United  States  did  not  respond  well  to  those  needs.  In  my  view,  U.S. 
policy  at  that  time  remained  captive  to  the  Cold  War.  Washington  viewed  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sudan  as  a  historic  ally  against  the  Soviet-backed  regime  in  Ethiopia 
and  was  preoccupied  with  Libyan  attempts  to  exploit  Sudan's  instability.  Because 
the  SPLA  had  strong  links  to  the  government  of  Ethiopia  and  also  because  Sudan 
government  concerns  had  to  be  accommodated,  the  United  States  was  slow  to  re- 
spond to  civilian  need  in  the  SPLA  sector. 

To  the  contrary,  U.S.  government  humanitarian  relief  efforts  during  Sudan's  hor- 
rible war-induced  famine  of  1988  were  primarily  directed  at  populations  in  govern- 
ment-held regions.  Starving  civilians  remained  generally  unattended  in  SPLA-con- 
trolled  zones  even  though  many  were  in  adequately  secure  areas  that  were  acces- 
sible by  cross-border  operations  from  Kenya. 

After  the  tragedy  of  1988,  the  United  Nations'  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  begin  to 
deliver  relief  supplies  in  early  1989.  OLS  engendered  tremendous  optimism  in  the 
humanitarian  community  because  both  sides  pledged  to  honor  its  safe  corridors,  and 
the  operation  promised  balanced  relief  to  civilians  in  all  regions  regardless  of  which 
side  held  military  control. 

However,  less  than  6  months  after  OLS  became  operational,  a  coup  in  June  1989 
overthrew  the  elected  government  of  Sadiq  el  Mahdi  and  brought  the  current  mili- 
tary government  to  power.  After  a  few  months,  the  new  leaders  made  no  secret  of 
their  more  aggressive  military  intent,  including  a  willingness  to  manipulate  OLS  to 
the  government's  military  and  political  advantage.  A  Khartoum  government  official 
told  me  point  blank  in  December  1989  that  the  new  government  would  use  OLS  to 
fulfill  Khartoum's  military  strategy.  Since  1989,  the  government  in  Khartoum  has 
turned  the  OLS  lifeline  on  and  off  to  suit  its  military  needs.  In  my  view,  the  UN 
leadership  cow-towed  inappropriately  and  compromised  OLS's  promise  of  political 
neutrality  in  its  operations.  In  the  meantime,  the  need  for  OLS  was  growing — by 
1990,  the  number  of  Sudanese  refugees  had  increased  to  500,000,  with  an  additional 
4.5  million  internally  displaced. 

Two  international  events  in  1991  greatly  affected  the  political  framework  in 
Sudan.  The  Cold  War  came  to  an  end,  and  Ethiopian  dictator  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  was  finally  overthrown.  Within  Sudan,  drought  had  put  additional  millions 
of  persons  at  risk.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  War,  in  which  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment vocally  backed  Sadaam  Hussein,  the  U.S.  government  appeared  to  change  its 
posture  toward  the  SPLA.  SPLA  leader  John  Garang  traveled  to  Washington,  D.C. 
in  June  1991  and  received  what  I  felt  were  significant  and  qualitatively  new  com- 
mitments of  relief  and  development  support  from  the  U.S.  government. 
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Two  months  later,  however,  in  August  1991,  the  SPLA  divided  into  two  factions — 
the  so-called  Nasir  faction  versus  the  "mainline"  Torit  faction  headed  by  Dr.  John 
Garang.  The  split,  in  my  view,  brought  an  abrupt  end  to  U.S.  plans  for  stepped- 
up  assistance  to  southern  Sudan  via  the  humanitarian  relief  arm  of  the  SPLA.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  U.S.  walked  away  from  south  Sudan,  and  from  the  entire 
Sudan  political  and  humanitarian  situation,  in  a  somewhat  understandable  but  not 
excusable  abject  frustration.  The  U.S.  has  paid  significantly  less  attention  to  hu- 
manitarian programs  in  the  SPLA  sector  and  has  not  been  adequately  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  in  Sudan  ever  since. 

In  1992,  the  Sudan  army  launched  a  stunningly  effective  offensive,  recapturing 
most  of  the  east  bank  towns,  while  the  SPLA,  racked  by  division,  withdrew  rather 
than  directly  confront  the  government's  strengthened  military.  More  recently,  the 
anti-Garang  factions  have  consolidated  into  an  SPLM-United  faction.  However,  at 
the  moment,  SPLA  factional  fighting  accounts  for  most  military  action  in  the  south. 

IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTION 

Sudan's  government  has  been  a  pariah  for  several  years  and  deservedly  so.  Its 
abysmal  record  of  human  rights  abuse  has  been  amply  documented  by  Africa  Watch, 
Amnesty  International,  the  State  Department's  Bureau  for  Human  Rights  and  Hu- 
manitarian Affairs,  and  many  others.  In  December,  following  the  lead  of  this  Sub- 
committee, the  United  Nations'  General  Assembly  condemned  Sudan's  human  rights 
record  with  only  a  few  other  desperados — Iran,  Iraq,  Libya,  Myanmar,  for  example — 
voting  with  the  Sudan  government. 

Sudan  authorities,  I  feel,  are  acutely  aware  of  their  isolation.  They  are  even  more 
aware  of  the  U.S.-led  international  intervention  in  Somalia.  While  there  are  many 
important  differences  between  Sudan  now  and  the  Somalia  of  6  months  ago,  never- 
theless the  overall  environment  seems  to  have  caused  some  elements  within  the  re- 
gime to  reassess  their  position.  However,  the  regime  is  not  reliable  and  often  takes 
action  solely  for  international  public  consumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mainline  SPLA  group  is  desperately  attempting  to  reorga- 
nize itself  politically;  it  retains  significant  military  strength,  though  it  appears  to 
suffer  from  serious  military  supply  problems.  The  SPLA-United  group,  while  impor- 
tant, has  not  been  active  militarily  in  the  war  with  the  government.  The  SPLA 
today  is  not  a  credible,  coherent  alternative  to  the  government. 

I  am  convinced  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States  to  refocus  on  Sudan 
as  a  political  as  well  as  humanitarian  priority  by  taking  big  steps  towards  changing 
the  character  of  the  conflict  in  Sudan.  It  should  raise  the  situation  of  Sudan  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  and  pursue  the  following  as  policy  objectives: 

•  Creation  of  a  mechanism  to  achieve  timely  Security  Council  oversight 
of  humanitarian  and  human  rights  developments  in  Sudan. 

It  is  time  to  move  beyond  the  UN  General  Assembly,  the  UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  the  UN  Department  of  Humanitarian  Affairs,  and  Operation  Life- 
line Sudan.  All  of  these  have  played  a  useful  part,  but  the  war  and  the  mass  vulner- 
ability continue.  It  is  time  to  up  the  ante  or  we  will  be  having  a  similar  hearing 
a  year  from  now,  though  with  an  increased  body  count  to  consider.  The  Security 
Council  is  the  only  international  body  with  the  jurisdiction  and  capacity  to  force  the 
necessary  improvements. 

•  Demilitarized  zones  adequately  monitored  are  the  only  way  to  protect 
civilians  while  diplomacy  sorts  out  the  issues. 

NONE  of  the  parties  to  the  conflict  hesitates  to  use  cynically  civilians  or  abandon 
their  commitments  when  they  see  it  to  their  advantage.  If  Sudanese  civilians  cannot 
rely  on  Sudanese  "leaders"  for  basic  sustenance  and  protection,  the  international 
community  should  provide  it.  Only  with  demilitarized  areas  will  any  semblance  of 
normalcy  prevail  and  reasonably  adequate  humanitarian  programs  be  feasible. 

•  Cessation  of  all  aerial  bombardment. 

Bombing  market  places,  refugee  camps,  and  hospitals  is  all  this  technique  is  good 
for  in  Sudan's  war.  It  is  ineffective  against  SPLA  targets. 

Aerial  bombardment  is  the  clearest  indicator  of  the  Sudan  government's  inten- 
tions regarding  southern  civilians. 

•  An  arms  embargo  against  all  parties  to  Sudan's  conflict. 

Although  Sudan  is  incredibly  awash  with  guns — most  of  which  will  be  capable  of 
killing  for  decades  to  come — the  outside  infusion  of  death-making  hardware  needs 
to  be  terminated. 

•  Establishment  of  a  UN-supervised  process  for  achieving  self-determina- 
tion for  the  people  of  south  Sudan. 
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The  Sudan  situation  possesses  some  of  the  same  elements  as  did  that  of  Cam- 
bodia several  years  ago.  A  UN  administration  of  the  type  attempted  in  Cambodia 
might  at  some  point  have  utibty  in  south  Sudan. 

The  United  States,  too,  should  take  several  direct  actions  that  indicate  a  "no- 
more-business-as-usuaF  approach. 

•  Besides  escalating  our  humanitarian  response,  which  is  already  in  mo- 
tion, the  United  States  should  appoint  a  special  envoy  of  significant  stature 
(Congressman  Frank  Wolf  has  suggested  Norman  Schwartzkopf.)  to  make 
clear  the  Clinton  administration's  commitment  to  resolving  the  conflict  in 
Sudan. 

Such  an  individual  would  be  charged  with  being  closer  to  issues  of  the  conflict 
in  the  south  than  any  U.S.  official  has  been  in  the  past.  Sudan  and  Sudanese  civil- 
ians deserve  an  intensive  U.S.  focus.  It  makes  far  more  sense  to  make  the  necessary 
diplomatic  effort  now  to  achieve  a  breakthrough  in  Sudan  than  to  take  half  steps 
that  ultimately  require  a  different  kind  of  United  States  of  United  Nations  interven- 
tion some  months  down  the  road. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  if  the  United  States  forcefully  pursues  this  package 
of  recommendations  and,  of  course,  others  beyond  the  mandate  of  the  U.S.  Commit- 
tee for  Refugees,  the  worst  potential  for  escalating  humanitarian  tragedy  in  Sudan 
can  be  avoided.  The  United  States  may  not  be  able  to  achieve  this  result,  but  I  feel 
certain  that  without  the  high-priority  involvement  of  the  United  States,  that  result 
cannot  possibly  be  achieved. 

Senator  Simon.  We  thank  you.  Dr.  Mayotte. 

STATEMENT  OF  JUDITH  A.  MAYOTTE  FOR  THE  WOMEN'S  COM- 
MISSION FOR  REFUGEE  WOMEN  AND  CSHLDREN  AND  REFU- 
GEES INTERNATIONAL 

Dr.  Mayotte.  I  would  like  to  thank  you,  too,  for  the  work  that 
this  committee  has  done,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Sudan  and  your  grow- 
ing interest  in  southern  Sudan.  Again,  for  southern  Sudanese  who 
still  have  the  energy  or  the  freedom  to  run  and  seek  asylum,  the 
words  of  one  woman  speaks  for  them  all. 

We  are  tired  of  running — running  from  bombardments,  massacres,  and  starvation. 
We  start  out  with  our  children,  not  knowing  where  we  are  going,  staying  sometimes 
for  months  in  the  bush.  When  we  hear  a  gunshot,  we  move  to  a  place  of  silence. 
We  try  to  find  water  and  stay  for  awhile.  But  then  guns  break  the  silence  and  we 
have  to  run  again. 

The  people  of  southern  Sudan  live  constantly  on  the  edge,  never 
knowing  when  they  will  have  to  run  again.  They  have  endured  10 
years,  this  time,  of  a  vicious  and  deadly  war.  All  the  material  as- 
sistance in  the  world  is  to  no  avail  if  they  cannot  find  a  place  of 
peace  where  they  can  resume  their  lives. 

Back  in  1988,  massive  starvation  in  Sudan  caught  the  world's  at- 
tention for  a  few  moments.  And  then  Sudan  again  faded  from  our 
minds.  And  even  though  the  world  no  longer  paid  attention,  the 
civil  war  in  Sudan  continued  and  grew  more  brutal. 

Today,  millions  are  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  food  remains  one 
of  the  most  widely  used  weapons  of  war.  There  is  no  more  telling 
image  than  a  photo  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  small  emaciated 
girl  collapsed  from  hunger.  A  vulture  waits  behind  her. 

Her  story  is  repeated  tens  of  thousands  of  times.  Several  wit- 
nesses have  told  me  they  passed  empty  villages  and  saw  nothing 
but  strewn  disconnected  bones  of  humans  who  had  died  of  starva- 
tion. Their  remains  were  food  for  hyenas  and  vultures. 

We  know  from  the  CDC  report  that  80  percent  of  the  southern 
Sudanese  are  malnourished,  and  half  of  those  are  on  the  verge  of 
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starvation.  Because  of  an  incident  in  early  April  in  which  a  World 
Food  Program  worker  was  attacked  and  wounded  during  SPLA 
fighting,  U.N.  operations  were  again  suspended. 

The  NGO  personnel  are  ready  to  resume  operations,  but  they 
hesitate  to  begin  those  operations.  We  find  it  very  disappointing 
that  both  the  government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA  have  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  the  NGO's  to  work  in  northern  and  southern  Sudan. 

A  recent  delegation  of  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee 
Women  and  Children,  of  which  I  was  a  part,  to  the  Nimule  area 
of  southern  Sudan  found  severe  malnutrition,  rampant  disease, 
destitution,  a  critical  lack  of  medical  supplies,  clothing,  clean 
water,  or  suitable  shelter. 

There  were  very  few  razor  blades  for  the  midwives  to  use  at  de- 
livery. There  were  no  vaccines  for  immunizing  children  or  pregnant 
women.  One  overcrowded  hospital  in  the  area  served  approximately 
124,000  displaced  people.  It  was  staffed  by  two  doctors  and  five 
nurses. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  approximately  200  patients  were  crowd- 
ed into  and  around  the  building,  including  many  severely  malnour- 
ished children  and  trauma  cases  from  the  war.  Supplementary 
feeding  was  sporadic. 

The  only  water  source  for  drinking  and  cooking  is  the  Aswa 
River  where  children  swim,  women  wash  clothes,  and  people  bathe. 
There  are  no  latrines  or  other  provisions  for  sanitation. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  security,  very  few  children  receive  even 
token  education.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  85  percent  of  Sudan's 
southern  population  has  been  displaced.  That  is  the  same  percent- 
age of  Cambodians  who  were  forced  to  move  by  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

Between  1.5  and  2  million  southerners  fled  to  the  north  where 
they  built  carton  villages  ringing  Khartoum  and  Port  Sudan.  With 
great  frequency,  the  Khartoum  government  bulldozes  areas  hous- 
ing as  many  as  50,000. 

The  people  are  forced  further  away  from  the  city  to  land  where, 
as  one  person  said,  "not  even  a  locust  can  survive." 

In  Sudan,  Arab  and  black  Africa  meet.  Southern  Sudan  has 
never  been  developed.  It  has  always  been  neglected.  In  fact,  today 
the  south  seems  to  exist  in  a  world  of  200  to  300  years  ago. 

The  SPLA  split  into  factions.  Many  think  now  that  the  SPLA 
leader,  John  Garang,  cares  little  about  the  future  of  the  southern 
Sudanese  people  and  more  about  his  personal  power. 

The  people  are  suffering  more  now  that  the  factions  are  fighting 
each  other,  as  well  as  the  Khartoum  government.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  Khartoum  government  is  fueling  the  flames  of  factional 
opposition,  hoping  to  weaken  the  SPLA  and  bring  victory  to  the 
north. 

For  the  international  community,  what  is  at  stake  in  Sudan  is 
the  question  of  national  sovereignty,  humanitarian  access,  and 
human  rights.  The  human  rights  of  a  large  number  of  Sudanese 
citizens  are  being  blatantly  violated. 

Yet  Basir  continues  to  use  the  shield  of  national  sovereignty  to 
block  the  international  community's  cry  for  access  to  the  suffering 
people.  At  the  heart  of  this  situation,  as  in  many  situations  around 
the  world  where  massive  numbers  of  people  are  internally  dis- 
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placed  by  civil  strife,  is  the  concern  for  national  sovereign  rights 
over  human  rights. 

In  the  post-cold  war  era,  we  see  internal  conflicts  between  ethnic, 
linguistic,  religious,  or  tribal  groups  on  the  rise.  More  and  more 
often,  civilians  become  the  targets  of  these  wars,  not  the  byprod- 
ucts. 

Sudan  is  a  perfect  example.  There,  the  legitimate  government  is 
ethnically  cleansing  some  of  its  people  by  rape,  mass  killings,  im- 
prisonment, and  torture.  Government  forces  hold  300,000  civilians 
hostage  in  the  southern  town  of  Juba. 

They  massacre  whole  villages,  destroy  the  land,  and  slaughter 
livestock.  And  now  that  the  factions  have  split,  civilians  become 
fodder  for  their  fire  as  well,  and  are  held  as  hostages. 

Southern  Sudan  is  a  silent  killing  fields.  We  of  the  Women's 
Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children  and  Refugees  Inter- 
national urge  President  Clinton  and  the  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diate actions  to  alleviate  the  long-term  suffering  of  the  people  in 
Sudan.  Unless  Sudan  becomes  a  priority  for  the  United  States  and 
the  international  community,  hundreds  of  thousands  will  die  in  the 
weeks  ahead. 

The  government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA  factions  must  cease 
using  food  as  a  weapon  of  war  against  civilian  populations.  We 
must  ensure  safe  corridors  for  distribution  of  food  and  the  security 
of  relief  workers. 

U.N.  and  NGO  personnel  are  needed  in  Sudan.  The  presence  of 
a  U.N.  protective  peacekeeping  force  is  necessary  to  ensure  their 
security. 

The  people  of  southern  Sudan  need  more  than  the  assurance  of 
safe  corridors  for  relief  supplies.  They  need  secure  areas  in  which 
to  live. 

This  can  be  achieved  by  creating  demilitarized  zones  protected  by 
U.N.  forces.  With  increased  humanitarian  assistance  in  demili- 
tarized zones,  people  can  plant  seeds,  revitalize  herds,  and  begin 
to  sense  some  stability  and  security. 

We  urge  Congress  and  the  administration  to  call  for  demili- 
tarized zones,  safe  passages  to  such  zones,  and  free  movement  of 
people  to  these  zones.  The  government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA 
must  know  that  any  violation  on  their  part  of  the  security  of  such 
zones  or  impeding  the  movement  of  people  to  them  will  be  appro- 
priately and  swiftly  punished. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Mayotte  follows:! 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Mayotte 

sudan:  a  never-ending  nightmare 

As  Chair  of  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children  and  a 
Board  Member  of  Refugees  International,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  growing  interest  in  Congress  on  the  critical  situation  in  Sudan. 

For  those  southern  Sudanese  who  still  have  the  energy  or  the  freedom  to  run  and 
seek  asylum,  the  words  of  one  woman  speaks  for  them  all. 

"We  are  tired  of  running — running  from  bombardments,  massacres, 
and  starvation.  We  start  out  with  our  children,  not  knowing  where  we  are 
going,  staying  sometimes  for  months  in  the  bush.  When  we  near  a  gunshot, 
we  move  to  a  place  of  silence.  We  try  to  find  water  and  stay  for  awhile. 
But  then  guns  break  the  silence,  and  we  have  to  run  again." 
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The  people  of  southern  Sudan  live  constantly  on  the  edge,  never  knowing  when 
they  will  have  to  run  again.  They  have  endured  10  years  of  a  vicious  and  deadly 
war.  Always  on  the  move  because  of  the  war,  they  have  no  sense  of  stability  or  secu- 
rity. All  the  material  assistance  in  the  world  is  to  no  avail  if  they  cannot  find  a 
place  of  peace  where  they  can  resume  their  lives. 

Back  in  1988  massive  starvation  in  Sudan  caught  the  world's  attention,  as  images 
of  starving  people  flickered  briefly  on  our  television  screens.  We  learned  of  the  wide- 
spread use  of  food  as  a  weapon  of  war  by  both  parties  in  Sudan's  raging  civil  conflict 
(the  government  of  Sudan  and  the  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation  Army— SPLA).  In  1 
year  alone  more  than  250,000  people  died  of  starvation — 180,000  were  said  to  be 
children.  The  government  of  Sudan  agreed  to  allow  food  to  reach  millions  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.  Broadcast  and  print  journalists  then  turned  to  other  stories,  and 
Sudan  faded  from  our  minds.  y 

Even  though  the  world  no  longer  paid  attention,  the  civil  war  in  Sudan  continued 
and  grew  more  brutal.  Today  millions  are  in  danger  of  starvation,  and  food  remains 
one  of  the  most  widely  ». sea  weapons  of  war.  There  is  no  more  telling  image  than 
a  photo  in  the  New  York  Times  of  a  small,  emaciated  girl  collapsed  from  hunger. 
A  vulture  waits  behind  her.  Her  story  is  repeated  tens  of  thousands  of  times.  Sev- 
eral witnesses  have  told  me  they  passed  empty  villages  and  saw  nothing  but  strewn, 
disconnected  bones  of  people  who  died  of  starvation.  Their  remains  were  food  for 
vultures  and  hyenas.  In  many  villages  no  children  under  the  age  of  5  are  alive.  An 
estimated  500,000  people  have  died  in  the  past  year  either  from  starvation  or  mas- 
sacre. According  to  a  recent  Center  for  Disease  Control  report,  80  percent  of  the 
southern  Sudanese  are  malnourished  and  half  of  those  are  on  the  verge  of  starva- 
tion. Many  who  make  it  to  feeding  stations  are  too  tired  to  lift  a  spoon.  Tens  of 
thousands  are  too  weak  to  make  it  to  feeding  stations.  They  try  to  survive  in  the 
bush,  eating  only  water  lilies,  roots,  and  leaves.  These  numbers  are  almost  beyond 
comprehension. 

In  early  1992,  although  Lt.  General  Omar  al-Bashir,  Sudan's  leader,  was  a  signa- 
tory to  an  agreement  reached  by  leaders  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  not  to  use  food  as 
a  weapon  of  war,  Bashir  continued  to  prevent  food  from  reaching  civilians.  Finally, 
as  a  result  of  a  December  1992  tripartite  agreement  between  the  Government  of 
Sudan,  the  United  Nations,  and  the  SPLA,  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  (OLS)  and  the 
World  Food  Program  (WFP)  began  again  to  airlift  food  to  some  of  the  most  needy 
and  inaccessible  areas  of  southern  Sudan.  In  early  March  a  WFP  barge  with  relief 
food  arrived  safely  in  Juba.  Because  of  an  incident  in  early  April  in  which  a  WFP 
worker  was  attacked  and  wounded  during  SPLA  factional  fighting,  UN  relief  oper- 
ations have  been  suspended.  NGO  personnel  ready  to  resume  operations  in  Sudan 
are  now  reconsidering.  Yet,  UN  and  NGO  presence  are  desperately  needed  through- 
out Sudan.  We  find  it  very  disappointing  that  both  the  government  of  Sudan  and 
the  SPLA  have  made  it  so  difficult  for  NGOs  to  work  m  northern  and  southern 
Sudan. 

A  recent  delegation  of  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children 
to  the  Nimule  area  of  southern  Sudan  found  severe  malnutrition,  destitution,  a  criti- 
cal lack  of  medical  supplies,  clothing,  clean  water,  or  suitable  shelter.  Tuberculosis, 
Kala  Azar,  diarrhea,  and  meningitis  are  some  of  the  identified  health  problems. 
There  is  no  DRS  available.  There  are  very  few  razor  blades  for  the  midwives  to  use 
at  delivery.  There  are  no  vaccines  for  immunizing  children  or  pregnant  women.  One 
overcrowded  hospital  in  the  area  serves  approximately  124,000  displaced  people.  It 
is  staffed  by  two  doctors  and  five  nurses,  all  Sudanese  nationals,  with  a  Norwegian 
NGO  providing  minimal  surgical  assistance.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  approximately 
200  patients  were  crowded  into  and  around  the  building,  including  many  severely 
malnourished  children  and  trauma  cases  from  the  war.  Two  Maryknoll  Lay  Mis- 
sioners,  a  doctor  and  a  nurse,  have  a  mobile  clinic,  but  lack  essential  medical  sup- 
plies. 

Although  there  are  supplementary  feeding  centers  for  children  in  the  area  sup- 
ported by  Catholic  Relief  Services,  the  supply  of  Unimix  to  feed  the  children  is  spo- 
radic. The  only  water  source  for  drinking  and  cooking  is  the  Aswa  River,  where  chil- 
dren swim,  women  wash  clothes,  and  people  bathe.  There  are  no  latrines  or  other 
provisions  for  sanitation. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  security,  very  few  children  receive  even  token  education. 
There  are  efforts  to  hold  classes  under  trees.  Students  sit  on  "seats"  crudely  con- 
structed from  tree  branches.  There  are  no  school  supplies.  With  no  roof  over  their 
heads,  all  educational  efforts  will  be  interrupted  during  the  rainy  season. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  85  percent  of  Sudan's  southern  population  has  been  dis- 

g laced  (the  same  percentage  oi  Cambodians  forced  to  move  by  the  Khmer  Rouge), 
etween  1.5  and  2  million  southerners  fled  to  the  north,  where  they  built  "carton 
villages"  ringing  Khartoum  and  Port  Sudan.  With  great  frequency,  the  Khartoum 
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government  bulldozes  areas  housing  as  many  as  50,000.  The  people  are  forced  fur- 
ther away  from  the  city  to  land  where  "not  even  a  locust  can  survive." 

Many  areas  of  Sudan  are  inaccessible  and  solutions  to  the  war  appear  impossible. 
Sudan  is  the  largest  country  on  the  African  continent  and  its  nationals  are  among 
the  poorest  and  least  literate  in  the  world.  Spreading  over  1  million  square  miles, 
twice  the  size  of  Alaska,  the  vast  majority  of  its  24  million  people  have  a  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $400  a  year.  Pestilence  of  biblical  proportions — famine,  floods, 
locusts,  war — has  battered  both  the  country's  fragile  economy  and  the  land.  The  war 
between  the  north  and  the  south  has  been  particularly  devastating.  Since  independ- 
ence from  Britain  in  1956,  Sudan  has  been  embroiled  in  civil  strife  for  25  of  its  36 
years  as  a  sovereign  state. 

In  Sudan,  Arab  and  Black  Africa  meet.  During  the  colonial  period,  the  British  fa- 
vored development  in  the  Arab  Muslim  north  while  the  Black  Christian  and  animist 
south  was  neglected.  Since  independence  in  1956,  northern  Sudan  has  kept  south- 
ern Sudan  underdeveloped.  In  fact,  the  south  seems  to  exist  in  a  world  of  200  to 
300  years  ago.  The  northern  intention  to  Arabize  and  Islamicize  the  south 
precipitated  the  war.  John  Garang,  the  leader  of  the  SPLA,  seeks  a  united  Sudan 
under  a  secular  government  that  respects  the  rights  of  all  citizens.  The  Muslim 
shari's  law  has  no  place  in  such  a  government. 

In  1991  the  SPLA  split  into  several  factions.  Some  feel  Garang  now  cares  little 
about  the  future  of  the  southern  Sudanese  people  and  more  about  his  personal 
power.  Many  southerners  now  favor  a  confederation  with  the  north  that  could  lead 
to  some  independence  for  the  south  or  eventual  separation. 

The  people  are  suffering  more  now  that  the  factions  are  fighting  each  other  as 
well  as  the  Khartoum  government.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  Khartoum  govern- 
ment is  fueling  the  flames  of  factional  opposition,  hoping  to  weaken  the  SPLA  and 
bring  victory  to  the  north. 

For  the  international  community  what  is  at  stake  in  Sudan  is  the  question  of  na- 
tional sovereignty,  humanitarian  access,  and  human  rights.  The  human  rights  of  a 
large  number  of  Sudanese  citizens  are  being  blatantly  violated.  Yet  Bashir  uses  the 
shield  of  national  sovereignty  to  block  the  international  community's  cry  for  access 
to  the  suffering  people.  At  the  heart  of  this  situation,  as  in  many  situations  around 
the  world  where  massive  numbers  of  people  are  internally  displaced  by  civil  strife, 
is  the  concern  for  national  sovereign  rights  over  human  rights.  Sovereignty  carries 
responsibilities.  Citizens  of  every  nation  have  the  right  to  expect  protection  from 
their  government.  Is  there  a  point  beyond  which  a  government  can  be  permitted  to 
go  in  abusing  those  citizens  it  is  bound  to  protect?  We  must  address  this  question 
now  in  Sudan. 

In  this  post-Cold  War  era  we  see  that  while  large-scale  conflicts  backed  by  the 
superpowers  are  on  the  wane,  internal  conflicts  between  ethnic,  linguistic,  religious, 
or  tribal  groups  are  on  the  rise.  More  and  more  often  civilians  become  the  targets 
of  these  wars,  not  the  byproducts.  Sudan  is  a  perfect  example.  There  the  "legiti- 
mate" government  is  ethnically  cleansing  some  of  its  people  by  rape,  mass  killings, 
imprisonment,  torture,  particularly  in  the  Nuba  mountains,  a  transitional  zone  be- 
tween north  and  south.  Government  forces  hold  300,000  civilians  hostage  in  the 
southern  town  of  Juba,  as  well  as  in  several  smaller  government-held  towns.  They 
massacre  whole  villages,  destroy  the  land,  and  slaughter  livestock.  And  now  that 
the  factions  have  split,  civilians  become  fodder  for  their  fire  as  well  and  are  held 
as  hostages. 

Southern  Sudan  is  a  silent  killing  fields.  Yet,  the  international  community  closes 
its  eyes  to  the  carnage  and  unconscionable  violation  of  human  rights.  Sudan  is 
Bosnia.  Sudan  is  Somalia. 

Katarina,  a  10  year  old  southern  Sudanese  girl,  has  lived  a  lifetime  of  horror.  She 
fled  when  her  village  was  burned  and  most  of  her  neighbors  were  killed.  She  lived 
in  the  bush  and  foraged  for  food.  She  watched  four  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  die 
of  starvation  or  measles.  Today  she  lives  under  thin  strips  of  burlap.  She  has  no 
home,  no  possibility  for  education.  She  has  no  future.  How  can  we  give  her  a  place 
of  peace  where  she  can  build  a  life?  What  can  our  government,  indeed,  the  inter- 
national community,  do  to  give  her  not  just  food  and  a  burlap  shelter,  but  give  her 
a  future? 

We  of  the  Women's  Commission  for  Refugee  Women  and  Children  and  Refugees 
International  recommend  the  following: 

•  We  urge  President  Clinton  and  Congress  to  take  immediate  actions  to  alleviate 
the  long-term  suffering  of  the  people  of  southern  Sudan.  Unless  Sudan  becomes  a 
priority  for  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community,  hundreds  of  thousands  will 
die  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

•  The  U.S.  must  condemn  the  Government  of  Sudan  for  its  egregious  human 
rights  violations  and  press  SPLA  factions  to  settle  their  differences  and  cease  put- 
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ting  lives  of  southern  Sudanese  in  jeopardy  because  of  SPLA  internecine  fighting. 
Human  rights  conventions  must  be  invoked  and  executed. 

•  The  Government  of  Sudan  and  SPLA  factions  must  cease  using  food  as  a  weap- 
on of  war  against  civilian  populations.  We  must  insure  safe  corridors  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  and  the  security  of  relief  workers  distributing  food  and  medical 
supplies.  The  food  pipeline  cannot  be  interrupted  again. 

•  United  Nations  and  NGO  personnel  are  needed  in  Sudan.  Yet,  they  hesitate  to 
place  their  lives  in  jeopardy.  The  presence  of  UN  protective  peacekeeping  forces  is 
necessary  to  insure  their  security.  Further,  both  the  Government  of  Sudan  and  the 
SPLA  must  allow  UN,  NGO,  and  ICRC  personnel  safe  access  to  operate  effectively 
among  Sudanese  nationals  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

•  The  people  of  southern  Sudan  need  more  than  the  assurance  of  safe  corridors 
for  relief  supplies.  The  need  secure  areas  in  which  to  live.  This  can  be  achieved  by 
creating  demilitarized  zones  protected  by  UN  forces.  With  increased  humanitarian 
assistance  in  demilitarized  zones,  people  can  plant  seeds,  revitalize  herds,  and  begin 
to  sense  some  stability  and  security.  We  urge  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
call  for  demilitarized  zones,  safe  passages  to  such  zones,  and  free  movement  of  peo- 
ple to  these  zones.  The  Government  of  Sudan  and  the  SPLA  must  know  that  any 
violation  on  their  part  of  the  security  of  such  zones  of  impeding  the  movement  of 
people  to  them  will  be  appropriately  and  swiftly  punished. 

•  To  coordinate  and  insure  the  implementation  of  the  above  recommendations,  to 
push  negotiations  forward  between  and  among  the  conflicting  parties,  and  to  insure 
that  adequate  humanitarian  assistance  reaches  Sudanese  noncombatants  through- 
out the  country,  we  urge  President  Clinton  to  appoint  a  U.S.  Special  Representative 
to  Sudan  and  to  encourage  the  United  Nations  to  appoint  a  U.N.  Special  Envoy. 

Senator  Simon.  I  thank  you.  Let  me  also  note  the  presence  of 
Manute  Bol,  who  is  known  by  most  Americans  as  a  basketball  play- 
er rather  than  for  any  other  reason,  but  known  by  us  also  for  his 
concern  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  Sudan.  We  appreciate  your  pres- 
ence here. 

The  last  two  touched  on  this,  but  let  me  ask  just  one  question, 
or  two  questions  of  each  of  you.  What  should  the  United  States  do 
in  this  situation? 

And  Dr.  Kasfir  and  Dr.  Collins,  I  would  be  interested  in  your  re- 
sponse to  the  suggestions  by  the  last  two  witnesses,  in  terms  of  de- 
militarized zones  or  safe  havens,  whatever  title  you  want  to  give 
them. 

And  the  second  question  is:  If  you  were  Boutros  Ghali,  what 
would  you  be  doing  to  move  in  a  more  constructive  direction?  As 
one  or  two  of  you  have  mentioned,  this  same  hearing,  almost  iden- 
tical, could  have  been  held  1  year  ago,  2  years  ago,  3  years  ago. 
We  are  going  through  this  regularly.  Somehow,  we  have  to  be  find- 
ing answers  to  the  situation.  Dr.  Kasfir. 

Dr.  Kasfir.  Those  are  good,  also  difficult  questions.  First,  in 
terms  of  what  the  United  States  should  do,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant for  the  United  States  to  keep  the  pressure  on  all  the  parties 
and  to  actively  explore  both  large  solutions,  that  is  possibilities 
leading  to  peace  settlements,  and  the  smaller,  the  more  interim 
ones. 

I  did  not  want  my  questions  about  safe  havens  to  be  understood 
as  opposition  to  them,  but  only  as  a  set  of  questions  that  need  to 
be  considered. 

I  think,  in  particular,  it  is  important  to  try  to  find  ways  of  pre- 
venting arms  from  getting  into  the  area.  And  that  means  taking  a 
close  look  at  these  arms  transfers.  Now,  I  do  not  know  the  details. 

And  Senator  Feingold  raised  that  question,  and  I  think  that  is 
an  important  process  to  pursue,  that  is,  in  order  to  pursue  an 
American  interest.  But  I  just  do  not  think  that  the  peace  settle- 
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ment  route  is  going  to  lead  anywhere,  except  that  if  you  take  the 
pressure  off  it  is  certainly  going  to  lead  nowhere. 

The  problem — and  moving  to  demilitarized  zones  and  the  ques- 
tion of  helping  people,  demilitarized  zones  are  important  because 
they  make  real  refugee  settlements  possible.  And  we  have  heard 
testimony  about  how  poorly  equipped  most  refugee  settlements  are 
now. 

Demilitarized  zones  would  help  that.  It  would  also  help  in  an- 
other very  important  way,  in  that  they  would  increase  the  possibil- 
ity of  people  getting  on  with  their  lives,  in  restoring  a  productive 
capacity,  that  is,  actually  getting  on  with  planting  and  getting  on 
with  herding  in  order  to  feed  themselves,  which  is  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  quick  fix  of  providing  food. 

But  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  intervene  in  another  country,  the 
question  is,  you  are  either  going  to  do  that  by  gaining  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  parties  or  without  their  acquiescence. 

The  way  to  begin  is  with  their  acquiescence,  particularly  if  you 
also  want  them  to  consider  peace  settlements.  If  you  go  in  without 
their  acquiescence,  then  I  think  the  peace  settlement  route  becomes 
even  less  likely. 

Once  you  try  to  gain  their  acquiescence,  you  have  a  series  of  dif- 
ficulties. And  those  are  the  problems  that  I  was  alluding  to.  I  do 
not  have,  however,  magic  solutions  as  to  what  will  bring  south- 
erners together  and  what  will  make  the  north  bargain  more  effec- 
tively. 

In  terms  of  what  Boutros  Ghali — what  the  U.N.  can  do,  I  think 
the  first  thing  is  to  focus  attention  by  appointing  a  special  rep- 
resentative who  will  go  and — going  beyond  what  UNHCR  has  done, 
a  representative  for  the  U.N  who  has  personal  responsibility  for 
the  peace  process  and  the  humanitarian  needs  in  Sudan.  And  so 
I  would  take  that  as  the  first  step. 

Senator  Simon.  You  did  not  mention  something  Mr.  Winter  men- 
tioned, the  arms  embargo.  Do  you  favor  that? 

Dr.  Kasfir.  Yes.  I  mentioned  it  for  the  United  States,  but  also 
for  the  U.N.  as  well.  Yes.  Absolutely.  The  fewer  arms  in  the  area, 
and  the  more  arms  can  be  cut  off,  that  seems  to  me  essential. 

And  more  essential  in  Sudan  than  in  many  other  places,  because 
of  the  remoteness  of  the  area  and  the  ease  of  people  moving  into 
the  bush.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  suck  arms  out  of  the  area.  And 
so  it  is  important,  in  terms  of  a  policy,  looking  ahead  a  few  years, 
to  reduce  the  arms  going  in. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Collins. 

Dr.  Collins.  There  are  two  questions.  There  is  one  question  you 
asked  of  what  should  the  U.S.  Government  do.  I  think  there  is  also 
another  one  you  have  to  ask.  What  can  we  do,  to  be  realistic? 

What  should  we  do  is  put  as  much  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Sudan  government  to  meet  some  kind  of  accommodation  with  the 
south.  Now,  we  have  been  doing  that  for  a  generation  without  suc- 
cess. That  should  be  continued. 

Being  realistic,  what  can  we  do?  I  think  I  have  already  explained 
that  I  think  there  is  very  little  that  we  can  do,  given  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Sudan  government  to  permit  the  all-seeing  eye  of  the' 
media  to  come  into  their  country,  to  expose  them  to  the  great  star- 
vation which  is  taking  place  there,  which  sent  us  into  Somalia. 
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We  are  not  having  that.  And  that  government  is  determined  to 
keep  out  the  media.  We  can  apply  diplomacy.  We  can  ask  the  U.N. 
to  intervene,  but  I  think  in  all  realism  the  U.N.  does  have  its  lim- 
ited capacities. 

They  are  already  overextended  in  Somalia,  where  they  are  hav- 
ing difficulties.  They  are  going  to  be  even  more  overextended  in 
Bosnia.  This  is  something  that  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  for 
them  to  do. 

In  all  honesty,  Senator,  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  advise  you  on 
what  we  can  do  that  will  be  realistically  attainable.  I  am  not 
against  arms  embargoes.  I  am  not  against  humanitarian  aid. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  are  people  that  are  dying 
out  there.  I  happen  to  know  there  are  people  in  this  audience  who 
I  personally  know  have  lost  whole  families.  But  I  am  a  realist. 

I  understand  what  can — an  arms  embargo,  for  instance,  every- 
body is  in  favor  of  an  arms  embargo,  but  the  borders  of  the  Sudan 
are  a  sieve.  Guns  are  flowing  in  through  Uganda,  from  the  central 
African  republics  through  to  Zaire. 

So  I  will  stop  with  that.  But  what  can  we  do?  And  no  one  is  more 
frustrated  than  I  in  coming  here  and  trying  to  advise  you  on  that 
matter.  It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Boutros 
Ghali— well,  I 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  ask  you  specifically,  you  have  not  ad- 
dressed the  demilitarized  zone  iaea,  safe  havens.  Does  that  strike 
you  as  providing  any  help  in  this  situation? 

Dr.  Collins.  It  worked.  It  worked  very  well  in  1988  and  1989  in 
Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  No.  1.  Why  did  it  work?  You  had  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sadiq  El  Madhi,  which  has  never  been  particularly  fa- 
vorable to  the  southerners. 

But  the  international  pressure,  which  was  brought  by  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  U.N. — particularly  the  EC  was  very  much  in- 
volved in  that  itself— was  so  great  that  Sadiq  El  Madhi,  democrat- 
ically elected,  gave  way  and  took  aside  many  of  the  obstructions, 
the  bureaucratic  hassles  that  had  been  limited  and  constricting  the 
operation  of  the  humanitarian  aid  agencies. 

And  then — we  put  forward — most  of  it  was  U.S.  money  and  U.S. 
grain.  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan,  in  1988  and  1989,  worked. 

On  June  30,  1989,  there  was  a  coup  d'etat.  Islamic  fundamental- 
ist government  came  into  power,  and  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  has 
never  worked  since. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sudan  government,  who  is  a  sov- 
ereign government  and  is  the  sole  government  whom  our  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  its — quite  rightly  so,  and  legally  so — its  diplo- 
matic dealings. 

They  do  not  deal  with  the  SPLA.  They  never  have,  nor  have  they 
dealt  or  are  they  going  to  deal,  I  doubt,  sincerely,  or  with  any  real- 
ism, with  the  factions  that  are  now  rolling,  appearing  in  southern 
Sudan. 

So  demilitarized  zones  are  only  going  to  work  if  the  Sudan  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  do  it.  And  we  have  seen  no  indication,  not 
even  the  slightest  little  sliver,  that  they  are  willing  to  do  that. 

People  talk  about  windows  of  opportunities,  and  they  say  this  in 
Khartoum,  particularly  at  the  massive  invasion  of  Somalia,  which 
shook  the  Sudan  government  right  to  its  roots. 
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They  were  very  shaken  by  that,  for  reasons  which  I  find  a  little 
peculiar,  because  geographically  it  makes  no  sense.  But  they  saw 
the  massive  power  which  the  United  States  could  mount  in  Soma- 
lia and  they  were  very — they  have  been  very,  very  cherry  ever 
since.  Are  we  prepared  to  do  that  in  Khartoum?  I  do  not  think  we 
are. 

Now,  have  I  responded  to  your  questions? 

Senator  Simon.  Yes. 

Dr.  Collins.  Then  the  point  on  Boutros  Ghali.  I  had  extensive 
conversations  with  Boutros  Ghali  when  he  was  the  Minister  for 
State — Foreign  Minister  for  State  Affairs.  I  am  sorry,  State  Min- 
ister for  Foreign  Affairs  in  Egypt. 

He  told  me  at  the  time — ITl  be  very  brief — that  he  spent  80  per- 
cent of  his  time  trying  to  resolve  this  conflict  in  the  Sudan. 

Why?  Boutros  Ghali  is  a  good  Egyptian.  The  Egyptians  have  a 
very,  very  serious  problem.  And  that  problem  is  water.  And  they 
are  going  to  have  a  shootout  and  a  war  over  it.  Egypt  will  tolerate 
the  Sudan  as  they  are  doing  now,  but  when  it  comes  to  water,  it 
will  not. 

Ever  since  Aida,  they  have  been  fighting  with  the  Ethiopians  and 
with  the  Sudanese  over  water.  And  they  are  running  out  of  water. 
And  the  only  source  of  water  that  they  have  is  in  the  Great 
Equitorium,  in  the  central  African  lakes. 

And  the  only  reason  they  cannot  get  that  water  is  because  of  the 
conflict  in  the  southern  Sudan,  which  has  prevented  the  Great 
Junglei  Canal  from  being  completed,  which  would  transport  addi- 
tional water  down  to  a  very,  very  thirsty  Egypt.  That  has  always 
been  his  position. 

I  do  not  know  what  his  position  as  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
U.N.  would  be,  but  I  know  that  if  you  look  over  his  past  10  years, 
15  years,  he  has  been  desperate  to  resolve  this  problem,  in  order — 
I  mean  from  a  very  selfish  and  narrow  point  of  view,  to  get  the 
water. 

But  I  think  he  is  much  larger  than  that.  He  wants  to  stop  the 
fighting  and  the  killing  as  well.  But  there  are  lots  of  motivations 
there  for  the  Egyptians,  and  particularly  for  Boutros  Ghali  person- 
ally. 

Senator  Simon.  If  I  may  digress  for  just  a  moment  to  comment 
here.  One  of  the  things  we  have  to  do,  and  I  am  lobbying  Senator 
Feingold  here  since  he  was  not  here  when  we  passed  this  in  the 
Senate.  However  this  measure  didn't  pass  in  the  House  is  a  bill  to 
fairly  dramatically  increase  research  on  finding  less  expensive 
ways  of  converting  salt  water  to  freshwater.  It  is  important  in 
Egypt. 

It  is  important  in  the  Middle  East,  generally.  It  is  important  in 
California,  Florida,  in  any  number  of  areas  around  the  world.  Our 
world  population  is  going  up.  Obviously,  our  water  supply  is  not 
going  up.  And  we  are  facing  some  major  problems,  not  just  in  the 
area  we  are  talking  about,  but  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Winter. 

Mr.  Winter.  Well,  with  respect  to  demilitarized  zones,  recogniz- 
ing the  complexities  and  the  difficulties  is  one  thing.  Running  up 
the  white  flag  is  another.  I  am  not  ready  to  run  up  the  white  flag. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  problems  with  the  idea  of  establishing  demili- 
tarized zones  in  the  south. 

What  I  should  point  out  is  that  the  head  of  the  U.N.'s  Operation 
Lifeline  Sudan,  Phil  O'Brien,  to  whom  Mr.  Kunder  referred  earlier, 
is  a  proponent  of  establishing  a  number  of  demilitarized  zones  in 
the  soutn,  specifically  because  it  would  enable  an  adequate  kind  of 
humanitarian  operation  and  would  give  some  respite  to  the  civil- 
ians. 

It  is  the  case  that,  since  June  30,  1989,  we  have  had  a  very  obdu- 
rate government  in  Khartoum.  They  have  been  very  explicit.  I  have 
been  told  personally  by  members  of  the  Revolutionary  Command 
Council  that  they  have  no  intention  of  seeing  a  humanitarian  oper- 
ation in  place  in  south  Sudan  unless  it  comports  with  their  military 
strategy. 

This  is  the  kind  of  option  that  the  Sudan  government  would  not 
welcome. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  Mr.  Kunder's  assessment  earlier  that 
the  Sudan  Government  is  showing  itself  to  be  somewhat  sensitive 
to  world  opinion  is  accurate  and  would  be  drastically  heightened  if 
the  impetus  for  demilitarized  zones  came  from  the  Security  Council 
level. 

That  would  be  the  highest  level  of  governance  we  have  in  the 
world,  one  capable  of  enforcement.  I  think,  and  I  agree  with  Dr. 
Collins,  that  the  fact  of  the  Somalia  intervention  and  other  exam- 
ples that  have  occurred  in  the  world  in  the  last  few  years  will 
mean  that  there  is  an  implied  pressure  behind  Sudan  an  action  of 
the  Security  Council. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  Sudan  Government  cannot 
ever  be  subject  to  the  pressures  of  the  world  community.  I  believe 
that  proper  pressures,  clear  policy  on  our  part,  and  a  willingness 
to  carry  this  ball  to  the  goal  line  rather  than  in  fits  and  starts  as 
we  have  done  it  before,  can  make  demilitarized  zones  in  the  south 
a  reality. 

I  will  be  honest  with  you.  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  any  way  impos- 
sible. I  believe  if  the  Security  Council,  given  its  jurisdiction  and 
competence,  insists,  you  will  find  the  Sudan  Government  comply- 
ing. 

It  is  not  like  Somalia.  It  is  not  just  chaotic  mayhem.  The  things 
that  happen  in  Sudan  right  now  happen  as  a  matter  of  policy 
choices  of  the  Sudan  Government.  The  task  is  to  change  that  gov- 
ernment's policy  choices  to  those  that  are  more  civilian-friendly. 

Senator  Simon.  Dr.  Mayotte. 

Dr.  Mayotte.  I  would  remind  everyone  here  that  the  people  who 
are  suffering  the  most  are  the  noncombatants,  most  of  them 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly.  And  I  think  that  there  is  a  time, 
or  parameters  beyond  which  a  sovereign  government  cannot  go,  if 
they  have  the  responsibility  to  protect  the  people  whom  they  gov- 
ern. 

And  I  think  that  what  the  United  States  must  do  here  is  to  con- 
tinue with  the  pressure  and  the  attention.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
can  be  stopped,  or  go  in  fits  and  starts,  as  Roger  said.  I  think  that 
it  has  to  be  something  that  we  keep  at  now. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  bring  it  more  and  more  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  to  press  the  media  for  continued  coverage  of  this  so 
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that  people  will  become  more  aware  of  what  is  going  on  there,  so 
that  the  government  will  act  and  will  continue  to  press  there. 

I  feel  that  the  demilitarized  zones  are  essential,  simply  because 
most  of  the  people  who  are  there  are  the  noncombatants,  are  the 
women,  are  the  children,  are  the  most  vulnerable  of  the  popu- 
lations. 

They  need  to  have  some  semblance  of  normalcy  and  of  security. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  plant  seeds.  And  they  need  to  be  able  to 
restock  their  herds  again.  Children  need  to  have  some  semblance 
of  schooling. 

You  are  going  to  raise  a  population  who  has  no  education  what- 
soever. And  that  is  the  future  of  Sudan.  That  is  the  future  of  all 
of  these  refugee  populations  that  we  have.  And  so  I  would  say,  with 
the  U.S.  Government,  that  we  really  have  to  look  at  the  demili- 
tarized zones.  And  I  agree  with  Roger  in  saying  that  this  must  be 
taken  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

As  far  as  the  U.N.  is  concerned,  and  Boutros  Boutros  Ghali,  I 
think  that  there — we  talk  about  how  pressed  they  are  in  all  of 
these  situations  around  the  world.  We  are  in  a  post-cold  war  era. 

We  are  at  a  watershed  period  of  history  again.  And  I  think  that 
it  must — that  the  U.N.  must  be  enabled  to  become  the  organization 
that  its  founders  envisioned  it  to  be. 

There  is  a  lot  that  has  to  be  changed,  as  far  as  the  U.N.  is  con- 
cerned, but  I  do  think  that  Sudan  merits  as  much  attention  as 
Bosnia  or  as  Somalia  or  as  any  other  place. 

And  so  I  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility  of  leadership.  I  do 
not  like  to  think  of  superpower  anymore.  I  really  like  to  think  in 
terms  of  leadership  as  a  new  way  of  thinking  and  drawing  collec- 
tive action  among  the  leaders  of  the  world  and  enabling  the  U.N. 
to  be  active  by  supporting  it  and  by  helping  it  to  change  and  to  be- 
come a  better  organization. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Senator  Feingold. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  hearing  a 
pretty  strong  case  for  demilitarized  zones,  and  obviously  it  sounds 
pretty  compelling.  But  can  any  of  you  give  me  a  sense  of  what 
would  be  required  of  the  U.N.  to  ensure,  effect  these  zones,  what 
kind  of  an  effort  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Winter.  Let  me  give  you  an  example,  not  necessarily  the 
only  definitive  example,  or  totally  comprehensive.  I  think  virtually 
everybody  that  you  have  heard  from  today  has  recently  been  in  the 
Nimule  area. 

It  is  an  area  where  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilians. 
They  are  in  a  fairly  concentrated  area.  What  I  would  suggest  is 
that  there  are  a  number  of  areas  like  that.  I  believe  they  have,  in 
some  degree,  already  been  identified. 

Some  areas  have  been  identified  by  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  as 
possible  candidates  for  designation.  It  is  my  belief  that,  if  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  did  designate  certain  areas  as  off  limits  to  bomb- 
ing, and  as  demilitarized  zones,  that  there  would  be  compliance  by 
the  government,  in  general  terms,  and  by  the  SPLA,  in  general 
terms.  It  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  in  place  an  adequate 
monitoring  force,  which  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  has 
to  be  an  armed  force. 
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It  could,  perhaps,  need  to  become  an  armed  force  eventually,  if 
there  are  egregious  violations  of  the  status  of  a  demilitarized  zone. 
I  believe  that  you  could  do  that  in  a  number  of  areas  and  it  would 
be  of  beneficial  effect. 

It  may  sound  that  it  depends  too  much  on  the  collaboration  or 
cooperation  of  the  Khartoum  government  or  on  the  factions  of  the 
SPLA.  It  is  true  that  there  are  aberrant  elements  within  all  the 
sides  to  this  conflict.  Nevertheless,  the  government  is  a  govern- 
ment. 

The  SPLA  too  is  headed  by  people,  in  all  of  its  factions,  that  have 
some  international  experience.  And  I  believe  forceful  action  by  the 
Security  Council  would  be  heard  by  those  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Collins.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

Senator  Feingold.  Dr.  Collins. 

Dr.  Collins.  I  do  not  wish  to  play  the  role  of  the  pessimist  here. 
I  would  like  to  think  I  am  a  realist  on  this  panel.  In  December 
1992,  the  Security  Council,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.N. 
passed  an  unprecedented  resolution  condemning  the  Sudan  govern- 
ment for  its  human  rights  actions. 

You  may  be  aware  of  this.  Really,  nothing  has  changed.  The 
Sudan  government  was  shaken  by  this,  indeed,  now  is  paying  a 
lobbying  agency  here  in  Washington  a  handsome  fee  to  improve 
their  image,  but  their  actions  on  the  ground  are  still  the  same. 

And  I  really  feel  that  Ambassador  Petterson,  a  very  able,  capable 
Ambassador  in  Khartoum  would  welcome  what  Roger  Winter  has 
proposed.  And  I  do  not  object  to  that  one  minute. 

I  just  do  not  think  the  Sudan  government — the  government  of 
the  Sudan,  with  whom  our  delegated  diplomatic  representatives 
must  deal,  is  going  to  accede  to  that  request,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  U.N.  or  whether  it  comes  from  the  U.S.  Government. 

Senator  Feingold.  Dr.  Kasfir. 

Dr.  Kasfir.  I  would  just  add,  I  think  the  idea  of  designation  that 
Roger  Winter  mentions  is  a  good  idea — in  that  it  becomes  one  more 
way  of  bringing  diplomatic  pressure  on  the  government. 

It  is  a  step  which  then  suggests  we  will  take  a  further  step,  and 
a  further  step,  in  order  to  actually  create  these  zones.  But  at  the 
same  time,  you  have  got  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  next  step.  If 
it  is  a  bluff,  and  you  get  founded  at  the  bluff,  then  you  have  put 
yourself  in  a  worse  position  than  you  were  before. 

Now,  Nimule,  the  area  he  points  out — and  I  will  just  use  the  map 
for  a  second,  just  because  people  may  not  be  familiar. 

Dr.  Kasfir.  Nimule  is  down  here  at  the  Uganda  border  [indicat- 
ing to  map].  And  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  have  collected  there 
who  are  very,  very  seriously  at  risk  and  do  not  have  adequate  help. 

It  would  be  useful  if  some  area  here,  along  the  border  with  Ugan- 
da— so  assuming  that  you  had  the  acquiescence  of  Uganda — and 
that  would  be  essential  for  this — one  could  move  in  and  actually 
create  some  kind  of  armed  zone. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  that  is  much  easier  than  getting  at 
the  point  which  was  mentioned  in  the  first  panel  as  the  starvation 
triangle,  this  area  up  here  [indicating]  Ayod,  Waat,  and  Kongor,  in 
which,  as  you  can  still  see  from  the  different  colors,  that  different 
factions  actually  control  these  different  areas  amongst  the  south. 
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Getting  into  this  area,  and  covering  an  area  as  large  as  this,  is 
going  to  require  an  enormous  force.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  military  logistics  to  tell  you  how  many  people,  except 
that  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  large  effort  and  it  is  going  to  have  to 
happen  by  air. 

And  that  is  a  much  more  complicated  problem.  And  one  might 
argue  the  need  was  greater.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  bring  pressure  on,  but  to  make  sure  that  one  can  follow  through. 
And  that  means  to  think  it  through. 

Senator  Feingold.  Dr.  Mayotte. 

Dr.  Mayotte.  I  think,  also,  that  the  continued  pressure — we  can- 
not let  up,  as  far  as  pressure.  We  cannot  forget  Sudan  again,  as 
we  have  so  often  in  the  past;  1983-93  is  10  years  of  this  round  of 
the  civil  war. 

And  so  I  think  that  with  pressure  on  the  Khartoum  government 
to  be  able  to  establish  these  demilitarized  zones — one  other  thing 
that  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  demilitarized  zones  is  that  large 
concentrations  of  people  within  their  own  country,  tightly  packed 
together,  as  often  they  are  in  refugee  camps  when  they  have  fled 
across  an  international  border  to  seek  security  and  to  seek  safety, 
is  a  different  matter. 

It  seems  like  in  these  demilitarized  zones  that  it  might  be  better 
if  people  were  a  little  more  disbursed  once  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, simply  because  they  are  not  such  a  concentrated  fodder  for 
anyone  who  would  decide  to  violate  the  demilitarized  zone.  So  I 
think  that  is  something  that  we  really  have  to  think  about  as  we 
consider  the  demilitarized  zones. 

I  think  that,  too,  even  though  some  place  is  difficult  to  get,  as 
further  north  or — we  cannot  even  reach  the  Nuba  Mountains,  for 
example — that  that  is  no  reason  to  stop  the  pressure,  that  we  must 
continue  that  in  order  to  get  the  Khartoum  government  to  act. 

And  I  would  repeat  again  that  sovereign  governments  have  re- 
sponsibilities to  protect  those  whom  they  govern.  And  that  is  not 
happening  with  the  government  of  Sudan. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you  for  your  answers.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  could  have  a  moment  or  two. 

Senator  Simon.  You  bet. 

Senator  Feingold.  Discussing  a  different  group  of  people,  I  think 
it  may  have  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  270,000  Suda- 
nese refugees:  16,000  in  Ethiopia,  95,000  in  Uganda,  120,000  in 
Zaire,  20,000  in  the  Central  African  Republic,  and  19,000  in  Kenya. 

If  there  ever  is  a  peace  agreement  in  Sudan,  what  percentage  of 
these  people  would  likely  return  to  Sudan?  What  would  they  have 
to  return  to?  And  what  assistance  would  the  United  States  need  to 
provide  to  facilitate  such  a  massive  return?  Perhaps  Dr.  Mayotte 
and  Mr.  Winter  would  be  the  folks  to  answer  that. 

Dr.  Mayotte.  OK.  I  think  that  in  most  refugee  populations  the 
dream  and  the  hope  of  the  people  is  to  return  to  their  homeland. 
Most  of  them  do  not  want  to  go  to  another  country.  However,  you 
are  right  in  saying  that  the  defamation  or  the  destruction  within 
southern  Sudan  is  enormous. 

They  have  come  through  and  just  completely  destroyed  whole  vil- 
lages. They  have  no  livestock.  They  have  no  potential  for  agri- 
culture. However,  I  do  think  that  if  there  is  adequate  aid,  assist- 
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ance,  in  order  to  help  the  people  help  themselves  again,  that  Sudan 
does  have  the  potential  to  provide  for  its  people  and  to  have  some 
self-sufficiency  there. 

And  I  think  that  that  is  an  enabling  role  of  the  international 
community  and  that  the  aid  would  be  well  spent  in  letting  people 
begin  to  help  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  people  will  go  home  unless  it  is  safe.  I  remember 
one  Artrian  woman,  who  is  not  a  southern  Sudanese,  but  I  think 
she  speaks  for  all  of  them. 

She  asked  me — she  said:  "Is  it  not  better  that  we  stay  here  at 
the  Sudanese  border  rather  than  going  to  some  third  country?" 

And  she  really  answered  her  own  question.  She  said:  "Here,  we 
are  closer  to  home."  And  I  think  that  is  the  dream  and  the  hope 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  who  have  to  go  into  exile  from  any 
country. 

Dr.  Collins.  Senator,  may  I  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Feingold.  Sure. 

Dr.  Collins.  Just  a — we  have  a  very  good  experience  on  this,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  good  historic  experience.  In  1972,  after  17  years 
of  civil  conflict  in  the  southern  Sudan,  and  almost  as  much  massive 
destruction  of  their  infrastructure  as  we  have  today,  the  same 
number  of  refugees  as  you  have  just  quoted — the  precise  numbers 
are  pretty  good  numbers — almost  all  of  them  returned,  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  international  aid  to  help  them  out. 

But  we  do  have  a  historic  example  where  these  refugees  packed 
up,  came  back,  even  despite  the  fact  they  were  not  coming  back  to 
lotus  land  or  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Mr.  Winter.  No  question  about  it;  100  percent,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  will  return.  They  see  their  future  in  the  Sudan,  as  bad 
as  it  is  there — Sudanese,  and  they  know  it. 

Senator  Feingold.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you.  Before  I  call  on  Senator  Dodd,  let  me 
also  note  the  presence  in  the  audience  of  Bishop  Gassis,  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  who  has  stood  up  firmly  for  human  rights, 
who,  as  a  result,  had  a  criminal  indictment  against  him  in  Khar- 
toum, and  is  now  in  exile  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  honored 
to  have  Bishop  Gassis  here. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  have  Senator  Dodd  here. 

Senator  Dodd.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  just  really  com- 
mend you  for  holding  these  hearings.  We  have  had,  as  I  am  sure 
you  pointed  out,  about  six  other  hearings  going  on  simultaneously, 
whicn  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Senate. 

And  I  just  left  one  with  Secretary  Riley  on  goals  2000,  the  edu- 
cational efforts.  And  at  least  a  couple  of  the  witnesses  here — I 
know  Dartmouth  University  of  California  will  have  a  passing  inter- 
est in  what  we  do,  I  suppose,  with  that  subject  matter. 

And  I  know  Senator  Simon  does  as  well.  He  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  education.  So  I  just  want  to  apologize  to  the  witnesses. 

And  it  has  been  interesting  for  me  to  listen  to  the  responses  to 
the  questions  from  Senator  Feingold — they  were  excellent  ques- 
tions. It  is  just  stunning. 

I  mean,  I — when  you  consider  those  rates  of  malnutrition  of  chil- 
dren hovering  around  80  percent — and  those  numbers  may  be 
low — in  southern  Sudan  and  those  that  suffer  it — there  has  not 
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been — the  world's  close  attention  is  so  focused  today,  of  course,  on 
Bosnia — and,  I  mean,  legitimately. 

And  as  all  of  us,  I  know,  try  to  do  from  time  to  time,  in  talking 
with  our  constituents  and  others,  is  to  remind  them  that,  unfortu- 
nately and  regretfully,  these  problems  stalk  the  world  in  almost  all 
quarters,  unfortunately. 

The  resources,  the  political  resources,  the  emotional  resources, 
the  social  resources  of  any  country  gets  stretched,  even  when  we 
try  and  grapple  with  our  own  domestic  issues.  As  we  try  and  ask 
our  constituencies  across  this  country  to  have  their  attention  span 
expand  to  not  only  to  take  in  their  own  concerns,  which  are  consid- 
erable, but  also  to  focus  attention  as  well  on  the  plight  of  others, 
is  hard.  But  we  can  do  that. 

But  you  have  provided  a  tremendous  service  in  your  testimony 
here  today.  And  hopefully,  we  can  focus  some  additional  attention 
on  this  problem  and  offer  some  leadership.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Let  me  add  my  thanks.  Let  me  just  underscore 
again,  the  greatest  threat,  in  terms  of  loss  of  human  life  today,  of 
any  place  in  the  world,  is  in  Sudan.  And  what  we  really  have  to 
be  focusing  on — first  of  all,  is  to  move  Sudan  from  the  back  burner 
to  the  front  burner. 

And  the  answers  are  not  easy,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  Dr.  Col- 
lins, but  I  have  to  believe,  if  there  really  is  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  this  Nation  and  the  community  of  nations,  that  we  can 
work  things  out. 

I  would  urge  representatives  of  the  government  in  Khartoum 
who  are  here,  and  representatives  of  the  SPLA  who  are  here,  to 
ask  their  leadership  to  provide  more  constructive  answers. 

I  hope  we  can  move  in  a  better  direction.  And  doing  that,  again, 
is  not  going  to  be  easy.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  world,  the  com- 
munity of  nations  has  no  choice  but  to  do  better  than  we  are  doing 
right  now. 

We  thank  you  again.  I  thank  my  colleagues  for  being  here. 

Dr.  Mayotte.  We  thank  you. 

Senator  Simon.  Thank  you. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  re- 
convene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Prepared  Statement  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 

(CDC) 

BRIEF  summary  of  nutrition  and  MORTALITY  ASSESSMENT,  SOUTHERN  SUDAN, 

MARCH  1993 

•  In  March  1993,  a  team  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
(CDC)  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development's  Office  of  Foreign  Disas- 
ter Assistance  visited  four  areas  in  three  states  in  southern  Sudan  to  assess  the 
public  health  impact  of  civil  strife  and  famine.  Three  of  the  areas  visited  (Ame, 
Ayod,  and  Kongor)  were  known  to  have  food  shortages,  and  the  fourth  (Akon)  is  a 
famine-prone  area. 

•  The  rates  of  severe  malnutrition  and  of  mortality  that  were  documented  include 
rates  among  the  highest  ever  reported. 

•  In  the  three  areas  in  which  mortality  was  assessed  (Ame,  Ayod,  and  Akon),  the 
annual  death  rates  were  7-12  times  higher  than  those  reported  for  the  Horn  of  Afri- 
ca during  nonfamine  times.  Family  members  attributed  approximately  half  the 
deaths  to  starvation. 

•  In  Ayod,  the  average  daily  death  rate  during  the  40-day  period  before  the  sur- 
vey was  substantially  higher  than  the  rate  during  the  previous  11  months.  This  re- 
cent high  death  rate  was  comparable  with  the  rate  among  displaced  persons  in 
Baidoa,  Somalia,  during  November-December  1992. 

•  The  prevalence  rates  of  severe  malnutrition  in  the  three  areas  known  to  have 
food  shortages  were  75%-84%,  whereas  reported  prevalences  during  noncrisis  peri- 
ods in  Africa  generally  have  been  less  than  5%.  In  general,  prevalences  of  5%  or 
greater  have  been  associated  with  increased  death  rates,  and  prevalences  greater 
than  5%-10%  are  indicative  of  nutritional  emergencies. 

•  The  public  health  situation  in  southern  Sudan,  which  has  been  deteriorating 
during  Sudan's  decade-long  civil  war,  has  become  critical  during  the  past  year.  Cur- 
rent levels  of  international  assistance  are  inadequate  to  address  the  need. 

•  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  estimated  3.5  million  civilians  who  are  acces- 
sible by  Operation  Lifeline  Sudan  (an  association  of  United  Nations  and  non-govern- 
mental organizations)  probably  are  at  high  risk  for  malnutrition  and  death. 

•  Massive  food  and  medical  aid,  including  measles  vaccinations  for  children  and 
oral  rehydration  units,  is  urgently  needed  in  all  the  areas  visited  by  the  assessment 
team  and  presumably  throughout  much  of  the  area  served  by  Operation  Lifeline 
Sudan.  Additional  United  Nations  and  other  relief  personnel  will  be  needed  to  assist 
in  distributing  and  utilizing  the  aid. 

•  Prompt  action  on  a  large  scale  is  necessary  to  prevent  morbidity  and  mortality 
related  to  starvation  and  communicable  diseases  such  as  measles  and  diarrheal  dis- 
ease, which  otherwise  could  increase  to  a  level  seldom  encountered  in  modern  times. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  RELATED  TO  THE  CDC  ASSESSMENT 

Background  of  Assessment 

In  the  last  5  years  of  Sudan's  decade-long  civil  war,  increased  fighting  and  food 
shortages  in  southern  Sudan  have  led  to  displacement  of  large  numbers  of  persons. 
In  late  1992,  the  United  Nations,  the  government  of  Sudan,  and  factions  of  the  Su- 
danese People's  Liberation  Army  (SPLA)  negotiated  increased  access  for  delivery  of 
relief  aid  to  civilians  in  southern  Sudan. 

To  assist  in  targeting  this  aid,  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
(CDC)  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development's  Office  of  Foreign  Disas- 
ter Assistance  conducted  health  assessments  during  March  7-19,  1993,  at  four  sites 
in  three  states  in  southern  Sudan:  Ame  (Eastern  Equatoria),  Ayod  and  Kongor 
(Upper  Nile),  and  Akon  (Bahr  el  Ghazal).  The  CDC  team  was  composed  of  David 
Bassett,  International  Health  Program  Office;  Barbara  Herwaldt,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  Na- 
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tional  Center  for  Infectious  Diseases;  and  Carlos  Alonso,  Epidemiology  Program  Of- 
fice. Each  of  these  persons  contributed  to  this  statement. 

The  nutritional  status  of  children  less  than  5  years  of  age  and  death  rates  for  per- 
sons of  all  ages  were  assessed.  The  findings  of  the  assessments  are  summarized 
here  and  also  have  been  reported  in  an  article  entitled  "Nutrition  and  Mortality  As- 
sessment—Southern Sudan,  March  1993"  in  the  April  30,  1993,  edition  of  CDC's 
Morbidity  and  Mortality  Weekly  Report  (MMWR).  A  copy  of  the  MMWR  article  is 
submitted  for  the  record. 

Ame,  Ayod,  and  Kongor  were  selected  as  assessment  sites  because  they  were 
known  to  have  food  shortages.  Ame  camp,  which  was  established  in  early  1992,  is 
one  of  the  three  so-called  *Triple  A"  camps  (Ame,  Atepi,  and  Aswa),  which  are  lo- 
cated near  the  Ugandan  border.  Relief  officials  of  the  SPLA  have  estimated  that 
47,000  displaced  persons  live  in  Ame  camp.  However,  formal  census  data  and  maps 
were  not  available  for  any  of  the  four  sites  visited  by  the  assessment  team.  Ayod 
and  Kongor  are  in  an  area  considered  the  current  epicenter  of  famine  in  southern 
Sudan.  Airlifts  of  food  to  airstrips  in  Ayod  and  near  Kongor  began  in  late  December 
1992  but  subsequently  were  sporadic  because  of  security  and  logistical  constraints. 
The  sizes  of  the  populations  around  these  airstrips  have  fluctuated  in  relation  to 
delivery  of  food.  The  Akon  area  suffered  a  famine  in  1988  and  heavy  flooding  with 
crop  destruction  in  1991  and  1992,  which  led  to  concern  that  this  area  could  be  on 
the  brink  of  another  famine. 

Methods  for  Assessing  Nutritional  Status  and  Mortality 

In  Ame  camp,  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Ayod  airstrip,  and  the  countryside  around 
Akon,  surveys  of  43  to  58  randomly  selected  households  were  conducted.  The  house- 
holds selected  in  Ame  and  Ayod  were  considered  representative  of  those  in  the  re- 
spective areas,  but  the  representativeness  of  the  households  selected  in  the  Akon 
area  was  unknown. 

Many  dwellings  in  the  Kongor  area  had  been  abandoned;  only  11  inhabited  house- 
holds and  few  children  were  found  by  the  assessment  team  in  1  full  day  of  walking. 
To  obtain  a  larger  number  of  children  for  study  in  the  time  available,  messages 
were  sent  out  through  local  and  relief  officials  to  have  all  the  young  children  in  the 
area  report  to  the  United  Nations  compound  the  next  morning.  How  representative 
the  children  who  responded  to  these  messages  were  of  all  children  in  the  area  less 
than  5  years  of  age  was  unknown. 

Assessment  teams  measured  the  height,  weight,  and  mid-upper  arm  circum- 
ference of  children  65—110  cm  tall  who  were  in  the  households  selected  in  Ame, 
Ayod,  and  the  Akon  area  or  who  reported  to  the  United  Nations  compound  in 
Kongor.  Because  age  was  generally  not  known  with  certainty,  the  height  range  of 
65—1 10  cm  was  used  as  a  means  of  selecting  children  approximately  6  to  59  months 
of  age.  To  determine  whether  a  child's  weight  was  appropriate  for  his  or  her  height, 
an  indicator  termed  weight-for-height  was  used.  Each  child's  weight-for-height  was 
compared  to  that  of  the  median  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention/ 
World  Health  Organization  (CDC/WHO)  growth  reference. 

The  prevalence  of  severe  malnutrition  was  assessed  by  determining  the  percent- 
age of  children  less  than  2  standard  deviations  below  the  median  of  the  CDC/WHO 
growth  reference.  Children  whose  weight-for-height  was  less  than  3  standard  devi- 
ations below  the  median  were  classified  as  critically  malnourished.  In  addition,  chil- 
dren with  a  mid-upper  arm  circumference  less  than  12.5  cm  were  considered  se- 
verely malnourished. 

In  Ame,  Ayod,  and  Akon,  household  interviews  were  conducted  with  survivors  to 
assess  mortality  and  apparent  causes  of  death.  In  Kongor,  insufficient  mortality 
data  were  collected  to  calculate  death  rates. 

Nutrition  and  Mortality  Data 

A  total  of  371  children  were  measured  at  the  four  sites.  By  weight-for-height  cri- 
teria, the  prevalence  of  severe  malnutrition  was  high  at  all  sites,  particularly  in  the 
areas  known  to  have  food  shortages  (75%-84%  in  Ame,  Ayod,  ana  Kongor)  but  also 
in  Akon  (32%).  In  Ame,  Ayod,  and  Kongor,  40%-44%  of  the  children  were  critically 
malnourished  (note  that  these  children  were  also  included  above  as  being  severely 
malnourished).  Conclusions  about  the  prevalence  of  malnutrition  that  were  based  on 
arm  circumference  measurements  were  generally  consistent  with  those  based  on 
weight-for-height  data. 

Based  on  household  interviews  in  Ame,  Ayod,  and  Akon,  crude  death  rates  for  the 

fireceding  12  months  were  234,  276,  and  164  deaths  per  1,000  persons,  respectively, 
n  Ayod,  the  average  daily  death  rate  was  higher  during  the  preceding  40  days  (at 
least  20  deaths  per  10,000  persons  during  February-March  1993)  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  (six  deaths  per  10,000  persons  during  March  1992-January  1993) 
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At  all  three  sites,  surviving  family  members  attributed  approximately  half  the 
deaths  that  had  occurred  during  the  year  to  starvation.  In  Ame  and  Ayod,  diarrheal 
disease  was  the  second  most  commonly  specified  cause  of  death.  In  the  three  sites, 
only  one  death  was  attributed  to  measles  and  only  three  to  homicide. 

Summary  and  Discussion  of  Recommendations 

The  rates  of  severe  malnutrition  and  of  mortality  that  were  documented  in  these 
assessments  include  rates  that  are  among  the  highest  ever  reported.  Compared  to 
the  prevalence  rates  of  severe  malnutrition  of  75%  to  84%  in  Ame,  Ayod,  and 
Kongor,  rates  in  central  and  southern  Somalia  during  1991  and  1992  ranged  from 
50%  to  81%  and  32%  to  75%,  respectively.  In  contrast,  reported  prevalence  rates 
during  noncrisis  periods  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  generally  have  been  less  than  5%. 
In  general,  prevalence  rates  of  malnutrition  of  5%  or  greater  have  been  associated 
with  increased  death  rates.  Therefore,  the  findings  in  these  assessments  indicate 
that  nutritional  emergencies  exist  in  all  four  assessment  sites,  including  Akon,  a 
famine-prone  area  in  which  the  next  harvest  is  not  expected  until  August. 

The  prevalence  of  malnutrition  in  a  random  sample  of  children  less  than  5  years 
of  age  generally  can  be  used  as  an  indicator  of  this  condition  in  the  population. 
Therefore,  the  high  prevalence  rates  of  malnutrition  reported  here  probably  apply 
to  older  children  and  adults  as  well  as  to  children  less  than  5  years  of  age. 

Id  these  assessments,  the  high  prevalence  rates  of  severe  malnutrition  were  asso- 
ciated with  substantial  excess  mortality.  The  annual  death  rates  in  Ame,  Ayod,  and 
Akon  of  164-276  deaths  per  1,000  persons  were  markedly  higher  than  the  rates  of 
20-24  deaths  per  1,000  persons  that  have  been  reported  for  the  Horn  of  Africa  dur- 
ing nonfamine  times. 

The  average  daily  death  rate  for  Ayod  during  February-March  1993  of  at  least 
20  deaths  per  10,000  persons  was  similar  to  the  rate  for  Baidoa,  Somalia,  during 
November-December  1992  of  23.4  deaths  per  10,000  persons.  The  recent  increase 
in  the  death  rate  in  Ayod  reflects,  in  part,  the  suspension  of  food  airlifts  during  an 
18-day  period  in  February.  As  pointed  out  in  the  MMWR  report  entitled  "Famine- 
Affected,  Refugee,  and  Displaced  Populations:  Recommendations  for  Public  Health 
Issues,"  which  was  published  in  July  1992,  daily  death  rates  exceeding  one  per 
10,000  persons  in  displaced  populations  are  cause  for  extreme  concern.  A  copy  of 
this  MWWR  report  is  submitted  for  the  Committee's  information;  it  may  be  too  long 
actually  to  print  in  the  record. 

Although  no  outbreaks  of  measles  had  been  reported  recently  at  any  of  the  assess- 
ment sites,  the  potential  for  such  outbreaks  is  great  because  of  the  high  prevalence 
rates  of  severe  malnutrition  and  the  low  vaccination  coverage  rates. 

The  recently  negotiated  increased  access  to  southern  Sudan  provided  this  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  problems  that  presumably  have  been  of  long  duration.  Although  the 
generalizability  of  the  findings  reported  here  can  be  addressed  only  by  conducting 
similar  assessments  elsewhere  in  southern  Sudan,  famine  of  this  magnitude  usually 
is  geographically  widespread.  The  extremely  high  malnutrition  and  death  rates  that 
were  documented  in  these  assessments  underscore  the  grim  association  between 
civil  strife  and  famine. 

Urgent  action  is  needed  to  ensure  availability  of  sufficient  and  appropriate  food 
and  medical  supplies.  Increased  quantity  and  variety  of  food  aid  is  critically  needed 
in  all  areas  the  team  visited  and  presumably  also  in  other  areas  of  southern  Sudan. 
Food  aid  is  needed  both  for  basic  rations  for  the  general  population  and  for  supple- 
mentary feeding  of  so-called  vulnerable  groups,  such  as  malnourished  children  and 
lactating  women.  Maximum  amounts  of  Tood  should  be  stockpiled  before  the  spring 
rains  impede  food  delivery. 

Other  priorities  include  strengthening  surveillance  for  malnutrition  and  mortality, 
providing  measles  vaccine  for  children  aged  6  months-12  years,  and  establishing 
oral  rehydration  units  for  appropriate  case  management  of  diarrheal  disease.  Addi- 
tional United  Nations  and  non-governmental  organization  personnel  are  needed  to 
assist  in  distributing  and  utilizing  relief  aid. 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 

horn  of  africa  study  tour— letter  of  findings  and  recommendations 

From  January  16-30,  1993,  12  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  travelled 
to  Kenya  and  Sudan  on  a  "Horn  of  Africa:  Quest  for  Peace"  tour.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  tour  was  to  examine  the  root  causes  of  violence  in  this  region  of  the 
world  and  to  discuss  with  the  people  there  what  contributions  a  "peace  church"  such 
as  ours  might  make  in  such  a  context.  During  our  4  days  in  southern  Sudan,  our 
delegation  was  overwhelmed  by  the  intense  and  long-term  suffering  endured  by  the 
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people  of  southern  Sudan;  at  the  same  time,  we  were  overwhelmed  by  the  peoples' 
incredible  tenacity  and  hope  in  the  midst  of  profound  distress  and  repression. 

The  war  that  has  taken  thousands  of  lives  and  destroyed  much  of  Sudan's  social 
and  economic  stability  is  rooted  in  the  cultural  rift  that  separates  the  politically 
powerful  Arab  Muslims  of  the  north  and  the  black  Africans  of  the  south.  For  over 
10  years,  the  Khartoum-based  government  of  Lt.  Gen.  Omar  Hassan  Bashir — which 
is  dominated  by  the  National  Islamic  Front  (NIF)  and  its  leader  Hassan  Turabi — 
have  engaged  m  a  violent  "holy  war"  or  Jihad  against  the  largely  Christian  and 
animist  black  Africans  of  southern  Sudan.  At  the  heart  of  the  conflict  is  the  govern- 
ment imposed  Islamic,  or  Sharia,  law  which  imposes  legal  disadvantages  on  non- 
Muslims.  The  law  remains  in  place  despite  the  fact  that  one-third  of  Sudan's  esti- 
mated 25  million  citizens  are  neither  Arabs  nor  Muslims.  In  the  north,  displaced 
persons  are  compelled  to  deny  their  own  religious  faith  and  give  allegiance  to  Islam 
in  order  to  obtain  humanitarian  relief.  Recent  estimates  are  that  500,000  people 
have  died  either  directly  from  the  war  or  from  war-induced  famine.  Approximately 
5  million  Sudanese  have  been  displaced  from  their  homelands.  Jim  Kunder,  head 
of  the  US  Agency  for  International  Development's  office  of  foreign  disaster  assist- 
ance has  called  southern  Sudan  "the  most  silent  of  the  major  humanitarian  crises 
around  the  world  today". 

While  based  in  the  town  of  Nimule  in  southern  Sudan,  our  delegation  visited 
Camps  Aswa  and  Ame,  which  serve  as  temporary  shelters  for  an  estimated  30,000 
displaced  persons  at  each  camp.  At  the  Vilme  Childrens'  Feeding  Center  in  Camp 
Ame,  while  hundreds  wait  for  their  turn  to  be  fed,  over  300  malnourished  children 
are  provided  with  a  diet  of  beans  and  occasionally  a  blended-grain  porridge.  Many 
of  the  feeding  centers  at  the  camps  have  exhausted  their  meager  supplies,  many  of 
the  children  never  make  it  to  such  feeding  centers,  and  many  of  the  fortunate  few 
who  do  make  it  to  the  feeding^  centers  eventually  die  from  the  effects  of  the  endemic 
malnutrition  and  its  related  diseases.  An  elderly  spokeswoman  for  a  women's  orga- 
nization at  Camp  Ame  described  accounts  of  boys  in  northern  Sudan  who,  following 
their  refusal  to  follow  Islamic  custom  and  be  circumcised,  were  castrated;  she  told 
of  girls  forced  into  prostitution,  and  of  thousands  who  resisted  Islam  being  forced 
into  slavery.  The  people  in  the  Nuba  Mountains  have  been  subjected  to  horrible 
atrocities  by  government  forces,  including  reports  of  over  100  people  who  were  lit- 
erally crucified.  In  some  regions  of  southern  Sudan,  three  generations  of  people  have 
been  denied  any  educational  opportunities  for  themselves  or  their  children.  The 
Aswa  hospital,  which  attempts  to  serve  a  catchment  area  of  some  700,000  persons, 
is  woefully  under-staffed,  under-equipped  and  extremely  over-crowded.  An  adjacent 
dirt  field,  which  serves  as  the  "Out  Patient  Ward",  is  able  only  to  receive  patients 
from  dusk  to  early  nightfall  due  to  government  bombing  raids  inflicted  upon  the 
health  care  facility.  The  people  expressed  their  despair  and  disbelief  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  world  community  has  seemingly  ignored  their  enormous  suffering  and 
their  desperate  plight.  In  a  recent  letter  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Church  leaders  in 
southern  Sudan  lament  that,  "Southern  Sudan  has  become  the  poorest  and  most 
abandoned  of  the  African  countries". 

The  government  is  rightly  criticized  for  flagrant  acts  of  human  rights  abuses  such 
as  the  torture,  detention  and  execution  of  its  citizenry.  These  violations  were  in  fact 
strongly  condemned  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  in  its  December  1992  Resolution 
of  the  situation  in  Sudan  and  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  during  his  February  10,  1993 
visit  to  Khartoum. 

Alarming  as  these  accounts  are,  our  delegation  was  also  made  aware  of  reports 
of  atrocities  carried  out  by  members  of  the  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation  Army  (SPLA), 
a  force  that  ostensibly  represents  and  is  committed  to  the  security  of  the  southern 
Sudanese  people.  Compounding  the  distress  and  fears  of  many  southern  Sudanese 
is  the  three-fold  division  within  the  SPLA  which  has  resulted  in  regional  fighting 
even  within  SPLA-dominated  areas.  The  leadership  of  the  New  Sudan  Council  oi 
Churches  (NSCC)  has  vigorously  denounced  such  offenses  and  has  called  for  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire  between  the  Khartoum  government  and  all  factions  of  the  SPLA. 
In  writing  to  the  Pope,  the  clergy  of  the  NSCC  acknowledged  that  the  division, 
tribalistic  attitudes  and  power  struggles  among  the  southern  Sudanese  have  also 
"deepened  and  prolonged  the  suffering  of  our  people". 

As  our  delegation  discussed  our  findings,  reactions  and  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  situation  in  southern  Sudan,  we  iound  ourselves  overcome  with  the  immense 
human  suffering,  awe-struck  by  the  peoples'  tenacity  of  will  and  perseverance  of 
hope,  and  greatly  humbled  as  we  struggled  with  answers  to  the  crisis.  We  recognize 
that  we  only  partially  understand  the  complex  divisions  that  have  perpetuated  the 
strife  and  yet  we  yearn  for  comfort  and  assistance  to  the  great  needs  of  the  people. 
However,  because  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  appeal  to  individuals  and  agen- 
cies in  the  US  and  within  the  international  community  to  respond  to  their  suffering, 
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and  because   a  dry  season  government   military  offensive  is   already  underway 
against  the  people  of  southern  Sudan,  we  offer  the  following  recommendations: 

1)  We  call  upon  the  government  of  Sudan  to  comply  with  and  honor  its  commit- 
ments regarding  the  conventions  and  understandings  of:  the  Charters  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity;  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination;  Article  III  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions of  1949  to  halt  the  use  of  weapons  against  civilian  populations;  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  December  3,  1992  Resolution  which  condemns  governmental  human 
rights  violations;  the  regulations  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank;  and  the  Nairobi  Tripartite  Agreement. 

2)  We  call  upon  the  government  of  Sudan  and  the  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation 
Movement  and  Army  to:  agree  to  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  disengagement  of  all 
combatants  in  the  civil  war,  allow  shipments  of  humanitarian  aid  by  Operation  Life- 
line Sudan  and  Non-governmental  Organizations  to  take  place  without  hindrance  or 
seizure;  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  civilians  who  desire  to  leave,  enter  or  cross  the 
front  lines  of  fighting;  guarantee  that  camps  for  displaced  persons  be  de-militarized; 
permit  inspection  of  reported  cases  of  human  rights  violations  by  an  impartial  team; 
and  facilitate  the  establishing  of  an  open,  and  internationally  monitored  plebescite 
to  allow  the  people  of  Sudan  to  decide  their  future. 


Prepared  Statement  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board 
resolution  of  the  conflict  and  humanitarian  crisis  in  sudan,  march  1993 

WHEREAS  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  has  had  a  personal  relationship  with  the 
people  of  Sudan  for  over  thirteen  years;  and 

WHEREAS  Church  of  the  Brethren  field  staff  as  well  as  a  recent  delegation  to 
Sudan  have  attested  to  the  enormity  of  human  suffering  due  to  the  brutal  ten-year 
war  that  is  rooted  in  religious  and  cultural  conflicts  within  Sudan;  and 

WHEREAS  the  people  of  Sudan  have  been  victimized  through  violence,  human 
rights  abuses,  malnutrition  and  disease  at  the  hands  of  their  government  as  well 
as  in  some  instances#by  the  Sudan  Peoples  Liberation  Army;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  reacts  with  sorrow,  seeks  to  stand  in  soli- 
darity with  the  people  of  Sudan  and  senses  the  call  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  our 
oppressed  sisters  and  brothers  who  feel  their  plight  has  been  ignored  by  the  world 
community;  and 

WHEREAS  the  Church  in  Sudan  carries  in  increasingly  important  role  as  it  appeals 
for  justice,  seeks  to  maintain  dialogue  between  all  parties  in  the  conflict  and  re- 
sponds to  the  humanitarian  crisis  with  aid; 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  GENERAL  BOARD  REAFFIRMS 

*  our  1970  Annual  Conference  statement  which  calls  us  to  "the  way  of  love  and 
nonviolence  *  *  *  knowing  that  in  so  doing  violence  may  fall  upon  us  as  it  did  upon 
Jesus"  (the  Church  of  the  Brethren  on  War); 

*  our  1977  Annual  Conference  statement  which  declares  that  "when  social  struc- 
tures have  ceased  to  serve  their  humanitarian  purposes,  radical  non-violent  changes 
are  in  order"  (Justice  and  Nonviolence); 

*  our  1981  Annual  Conference  statement  which  affirms  the  calls  to  do  justice,  be 
peacemakers,  and  for  the  church  to  "manifest  to  the  world  the  power  of  God  to 
break  down  all  barriers  and  to  establish  the  Church's  unity  in  Christ")  World  Mis- 
sion Philosophy  and  Program); 

*  our  1988  Annual  Conference  statement  which  asserts  that  "the  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  and  the  violence  and  counter-violence  that  terrorizes  humanity  are  all 
related"  (Making  the  Connection); 

*  our  1989  Annual  Conference  statement  which  calls  us  to  be  ministers  of  rec- 
onciliation and  concludes  that  "Christian  mission  today  is  a  word  of  hope  to  all  peo- 
ple", and  that  we  are  called  to  respond  to  God's  will  "so  that  all  might  live  toward 
God's  shalom,  experiencing  power  and  redemption  in  an  ever-widening  covenant 
community^  (Mission  Theology  and  Guidelines);  and 

*  our  1991  Annual  Conference  statement  which  calls  the  Church  to  "protest  vio- 
lent actions,  support  peaceful  initiatives,  and  advocate  a  new  understanding  of  glob- 
al relationships  that  includes  respect  and  love"  (Peacemaking:  The  Calling  of  God's 
People  in  History); 
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THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  General  Board, 
meeting  in  Elgin,  Illinois  on  March  5-9,  1993,  commits  itself  and  urges  Brethren 
congregations  and  members  to  call  upon  our  governmental  leaders,  international  au- 
thorities and  world  religious  leaders: 

1.  To  strongly  encourage  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment to  make  Sudan  a  top  priority  in  order  to  prevent  a  worsening  of  the  humani- 
tarian disaster,  to  commit  additional  resources  for  relief  and  reconciliation,  and  spe- 
cifically: 

a.  to  encourage  the  UN  to  establish  a  culturally  sensitive  process  to  resolve 
the  conflict,  arrange  for  an  immediate  ceasefire  and  disengagement  of  all  com- 
batants, and  to  institute  an  arms  embargo  on  Sudan; 

b.  to  support  UN  efforts  to  negotiate  internationally-monitored  demilitarized 
zones  on  the  ground  and  in  the  air,  safe  passage  agreements  for  movement  of 
civilians,  and  safe  corridors  of  access  for  humanitarian  relief; 

c.  to  discourage  additional  IMF  loans  to  Sudan  until  it  honors  internation- 
ally-established human  rights  standards; 

2.  To  strongly  encourage  the  government  of  Sudan  to  comply  with  and  to  honor 
its  commitments  regarding  the  convention  and  understandings  of  the  Charters  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Covenants  on  Human  Rights,  the  Genocide  Convention  and  the  De- 
cember, 1992,  UN  General  Assembly  Resolution  which  condemns  governmental  vio- 
lations of  human  rights;  and 

3.  To  strongly  encourage  the  government  of  Sudan  as  well  as  the  Sudan  Peoples 
Liberation  Movement  and  Army  to  agree  to  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  disengage- 
ment of  all  combatants  in  the  civil  war,  allow  shipments  of  humanitarian  aid  to  take 
place  without  hindrance  or  seizure,  ensure  the  safe  passage  of  civilians,  guarantee 
that  camps  for  displace  persons  be  demilitarized,  permit  inspection  of  reported  cases 
of  human  rights  violations  and  consider  an  open  and  internationally  monitors  plebi- 
scite to  allow  the  people  of  Sudan  to  determine  their  future. 
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